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EPON RESIN does it! 
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corrosive spillage 


HERE’S HOW... 


Paint ueaps a hard life at the 
Diamond Alkali Company agricul- 
tural chemicals plant in Houston, 
Texas ... and no ordinary paint can 
survive there for long! 

A few reasons for paint failure: 
Processing vessels and storage tanks 
are subjected to spillage of chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons and benzene, 
and some also to heat. In parts of 
the plant, painted surfaces are ex- 
posed to the highly corrosive fumes 
of hydrogen chloride and sulfuric 
acid 

In their search to find a tougher, 
longer lasting paint, Diamond Alkali 
maintenance men tried coatings of 
many types, including heavy duty 
maintenance finishes. Some ‘‘washed 
off” immediately; some lasted 6 to 8 
months. Finally, Epon resin coatings 
based on the XA-200 formulation 


were tried — and found outstand- 
irigly successful. 

The Epon cold-cured paint, ap- 
plied by spraying throughout the 


entire plant, has been in service for SHELL CHEMICAL 


more than two years with no failure. 
Painting costs — for both material CORPORATION 
and labor—are a mere fraction of 
what they formerly were, reports Chemical Partner of 
Diamond Alkali. Industry and Agriculture 
aoe users are rapidly recognizing 380 Madison Avenue 
the basic advantages of Epon resin- 
based formulations—excellent adhe- paper "Tame 37, Sner Ver 
sion, resistance to abrasion and im- Atlanta + Boston + Chicago 
pact, ability to withstand extremes Cleveland + Detroit + Houston 
of heat, humidity and corrosive Los Angeles » Newark » New York 
atmospheres. Your Shell Chemical San Francisco + St. Louis 
representative will explain how Epon IN CANADA: 
resins can improve your own paint Chemical Division, Shell Oil 
and enamel formulations. Write or Company of Canada, Limited 
telephone forSC:52-31, ‘‘Epon Resins 


; Toronto + Montreal + Vancouver 
for Surface Coatings.” 
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The Resin 
that might mold your future 











FINER SHOE SOLES FASTER ond at lower cost come from using 
PLIOLITE S-6B—the easier handling, easier processing rubber reinforc- 
ing resin. Photo courtesy New Jersey Rubber Company, Taunton, Mass. 


OLDING synthetic shoe soles is tough, competi- 
tive business. Manufacturers must squeeze 
the most out of every phase of their production — 
including the raw materials used. That’s why so 
many use so much PLIOLITE S-6B—a high styrene 
copolymer specifically designed to give easier proc- 
essing without sacrifice of the properties essential 
to a good shoe sole. 


A constant high bulk density for easier handling, 
more pounds per batch and more batches per day. 
A non-dusting, easily friable granule for less 
resin loss, more reinforcement per pound. A 
faster, more thorough dispersion for 


greater reinforcement from less resin. These are 
the properties of PLIOLITE S-6B, combined with 
the high hardness, low gravity, excellent flex- and 
abrasion-resistance and hot tear strength imparted 
to rubber, that add up to finer shoe soles or other 
molded rubber goods. 


But its use in soles is only one of many for 
PLIOLITE S-6B. What can you do with its rein- 
forcing properties, its hardness and stiffness, its 
chemical and electrical resistance and its selective 
solubility? Details? Write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. W-9417-A, Akron 16, Ohio. 





CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic ~T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Here’s the 


complote Line 
of 


COAL CHEMICALS... 


United States Steel offers 
PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE on all coal chemicals 


When you place an order for coal chemicals with United States Steel, you can be 
certain that it will receive prompt and efficient attention. Shipment and delivery will 
be arranged to meet your production schedule. For more information, contact our 
nearest Coal Chemical Sales Office, or write United States Steel Corporation, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


U-S°S Coal Chemicals & 
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Furtural 
will help you 
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DESCRIPTION 

An amber-colored, mobile liquid 
with a pungent odor like oil of 
bitter almonds. 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 

Specific Gravity (20/20°C.) 1.161 

Boiling Point, °C. (Todd Still), 
744 mm, 160 (98%) 


OTHER PROPERTIES 
Freezing Point, °C. —36.5 
Flash Point (open cup) °C. 56.8 
Refractive Index (n 25°/D) 1.5230 
Surface Tension at 20°C, 
(dynes/cm) 49. 
Viscosity (Centipoises) 
38°C, 1.35 
54°C. 1.09 


In addition to properties it possesses 
in common with other aldehydes, 
furfural exhibits a chemical be- 
havior peculiar to the unsaturated 
furan nucleus. As a consequence it 
is commanding increasing interest 
as a chemical intermediate. 


Its versatility, its high purity, and 
its low price are reasons why you 
should evaluate furfural in pro- 
cesses and products involving 
its use as a selective solvent, 
resin ingredient, general sol- 
vent, wetting agent, and chemical 
intermediate. 


Write for Bulletin 204, A few words 
as to the nature of your interest 
will enable us to select for you 
other pertinent literature. Address 
request to nearest office listed 


below. ( 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


334M The Merchandise M 
Chicago 54, iitinels 
Room 534M, 120 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y 


Room 434M, P. 0. Box 4376 
Portiand 8, Oregon 


in the United Kingdom: imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., BHlingham, England 


la Europe: Quaker Oots-Graanproducten N.V. 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands; Quaker Oats 
(France) S. A, 3, Rue Pillet-Will, Paris IX, 
France 


in Australie: Swift & Company, Pty., Lid., 
Sydney. 


tn Jepen: F. Kanemetsu & Co., Ltd., Tokyo. 
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VICTOR PHOSPHORUS CHLORIDES... RESEARCH... ANOTHER DEPENDABLE VICTOR FACILITY 


IDEAL CHEMICALS FOR YOU 


This versatile group of Victor phosphorus chlo- 
rides has found a good measure of application. 
New uses are now being considered by ‘ndustry 
and the future holds promise of broad applica- 
tion. You may get an idea from the information 
on the following page that can benefit your 
company. These chemicals are offered for your 
evaluation. Experimental samples are available. 
Mail the coupon. 


NEW CHEMICALS ... NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR YOU 


Users of the newer Victor phosphates, phos- . 
phorus compounds, formates, and oxalates will 
tell you that it really pays to keep an eye on 
Victor research. Many important problems of 
industry have been solved by Victor's technical 
and research staffs through development of new 
chemicals and new uses. In some instances, 
plus benefits like the addition of new and im- 
pelling sales features for their products, lower 
operating and labor costs, more production, 


For 56 years, Victor has specialized in the 
development and manufacture of phosphates, 
phosphorus compounds, formates, oxalates. 
Victor recognizes the importance and contribu- 
tions of an expanding and continuing research 
program. That’s why you can depend on Victor 
research for useful developments that can aid 
you and make your work easier and your com- 
pany’s process and products better. It will pay 
you to keep an eye on Victor Research. 

Look, also, to Victor for dependable service, 
for dependable chemical manufacturing stand- 
ards, for dependable product quality and purity. 
Victor’s facilities and service to industry are 
unmatched in this field. When selecting a source 
of supply, be guided by this fact: Victor is recog- 
nized as . . . the dependable name in chemicals. 


HELP FOR PRODUCT PROBLEMS 


If you have a product or process problem, bring 
it to Victor. Our technical and research people 
and laboratories are geared to aid industry. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


greater efficiency were gained. NEW FOLDER ON VICTOR RESEARCH CHEMICALS AVAILABLE 


Right now, there are several new Victor 
developments that offer promise. The phos- 
phorus chlorides described here may solve a 
product or process problem for you. Their 
unique properties definitely merit your con- 
sideration as do those of other new Victor 
chemicals. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W., Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, til, 


Please send without cost or obligation: 

{_] Sample of Phosphorus Trichloride  [—] Sample of Benzene Phosphorus 

{_] Sample of Phosphorus Oxychloride Thiodichloride 
{_] Sample of Benzene Phosphinic Acid 
{_] Sample of Benzene Phosphonic Acid 
(New felt 45 Victor Research 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 


A new, handy folder which describes 45 Victor 
research chemicals has just been completed. 
You will find it to your advantage to be one of 
the first to receive a copy. One or more of these 
interesting chemicals may offer possibilities to 
you. Mail the coupon today for your copy. 











as ee 
(Fill in and attach to company letterhead) 
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UNIQUE PROPERTIES OF 
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BENZENE PHOSPHORUS THIODICHLORIDE 
PCI; 


(Phenylphosphonothioic Dichloride) 


Phosphorus trichloride is a clear, colorless liquid. It ; 

decomposes in water to give phosphorous and hydro- H.PCI 

chloric acids, and is chemically very reactive. Typical CeHsPCl. 

quality: Boiling range 75.5°C.-77.0°C. at 760 mm. Mol. Wt. 211. Specific gravity 1.376 at 13°C. Boiling 
Uses: Chlorinating agent in organic synthesis; inter- point 205°C. at 130 mm. A colorless liquid which 
mediate in production of phosphites, organic chem- fumes slightly in air. It is a reactive acid chloride 
icals. Available in tank cars and returnable drums. which hydrolyzes very slowly in water but reacts 
with alcohols, phenols, and amines. Suggested uses 
are: As an intermediate in organic synthesis and as 
an additive in extreme pressure lubricants. 


BENZENE PHOSPHINIC ACID 
(Phenylphosphinic Acid) 
Phosphorus oxychloride is a water-white to slightly H 

yellow liquid. It decomposes in water to yield phos- | 

phoric and hydrochloric acids, and is chemically very C,.H,P-OH 

reactive. Typical quality: Boiling range 106°C.- Il 

108°C. at 760mm. Uses: Intermediate in production oO 

of organic chemicals; as a chlorinating agent, and Mol. Wt. 142. Specific gravity 1.376 (29°C.). Melting 
catalyst. Available in tank cars and returnable drums. point 82-84°C. Strong monobasic acid; colorless 
crystals. Acid strength: pK =1.47. Soluble in water, 
alcohol, and acetone. Slightly soluble in ether. Insol- 
uble in benzene, hexane, and carbon tet. Stable in 
air. Decomposes at 200°C. with formation of phenyl- 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
(Phosphoric Trichloride) 
POCI,; 


PHOSPHORUS THIOCHLORIDE 
(Phosphonothioic Trichloride) 


PSCl, 


Phosphorus thiochloride is a faint yellow to colorless 
liquid with a distillation range of 120-125°C. Typical 
analysis: 18.5% phosphorus and 18.6% sulfur. Uses: 
Intermediate in chemical manufacture. Typical end 
products are oil additives, ore flotation agents, and 
insecticides containing both phosphorus and sulfur. 


phosphine. Oxidizes to the phosphonic acid with 
ordinary oxidizing agents such as hydrogen per- 
oxide. Water solubility: 7.7 gms/100 gms water at 
25.5°C. Suggested uses: General anti-oxidant; to 
improve film properties of cured polysiloxane resins; 
intermediate for forming metallic salts; accelerator 
for organic peroxide catalysts. 


BENZENE PHOSPHONIC ACID 
(Phenylphosphonic Acid) 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS DICHLORIDE ° 
(Phenylphosphonous Dichloride) I 


CsH;PCi, 


Mol. Wt. 179. Specific gravity 1.315 at 25°C. Boiling 
point 224.6°C. at atmospheric pressure. A colorless 
liquid which fumes in air. It is a highly reactive acid 
chloride which hydrolyzes in water and reacts with 
alcohols, phenols, amines, and aldehydes. Adds 
oxygen, sulfur and halogens. Suggested uses: As an 
intermediate in organic synthesis. 


BENZENE PHOSPHORUS OXYDICHLORIDE 
(Phenylphosphonic Dichloride) 


° 
i 
CcHsPCI, 


Mol. Wt. 195. Specific gravity 1.375 at 20°C. Boiling 
point 258°C. (atm.). Colorless liquid of faint fruity 
odor. Soluble in benzene, chloroform, carbon tetra- 
chloride. It is a reactive acid chloride. Suggested uses 
are: As an intermediate for synthesis of plasticizers 
and oil additives, and in general organic synthesis. 
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C,H;P-OH 
| 
OH 


Mol. Wt. 158. Specific gravity 1.475 (4°C.). Melting 
point 158°C. Strong dibasic acid; colorless crystals, 
Acid strength: pK; =1.85; pK2=7.2. Soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, and acetone. Insoluble in benzene, 
hexane, and carbon tet. Stable in air. Decomposes at 
275°C. with formation of benzene. Water solubility: 
40.3 gms/100 gms water at 25.5°C. Suggested uses: 
Solid acid; intermediate for forming metallic salts 
used as anti-fouling agents for paints; catalyst for 
urea formaldehyde and related resins. 


Dependable Nome in 


for 56 Years 








OPINION 


Change the Souree 


To tHe Eprror: In going over your 
Sept. 25 issue with my usual avidity, 
[ noticed in your “New Chemicals for 
Industry” report that “Hexalin” cyclo- 
hexanol is listed as being commercially 
available from Dow Chemical Co. 
Actually, this is a product of our Poly- 
chemicals Dept.—as you probably have 
heard more than once by now. 

With a job that size, I am not sur- 
prised that you got caught with a typo 
~but I hope you throw the cyclohex- 
anol business our way next time. . . 

Epes W. SaArcent 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Consumers Beware 


, To THe Eprror: . . . You have done 
some outstanding and remarkably 
thorough reporting on develonments in 
the aerosol business during the past 
year or so... and I was particularly 
impressed by your recent recounting 
of the work Slee done on glass-pack- 


aging aerosols (“Glamorizing with 
Glass,” Sept. 18)... 
But, with a facetious facet to my 


mind, whenever the word aerosol 
comes up I can’t help thinking of a 
startling new aerosol product that one 
of my friends is thinking of inventing. 
It’s a negative-pressure aerosol: When 
you press the button it sucks in the 
consumer . . . 
W. R. Biacxston 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Doubts Salaries 


To THe Eprror: I've been reading in 
your magazine, and others, about the 
lack of technical men and the high 
salaries these technical men command. 
If this be true, I must be living in 
an area teeming with technical ex- 
perts. 

Being a chemist myself I know that 
starting salaries are from $50 to $100 
a month less than those quoted by 
your magazine. 

Another bone of contention is the 
purported lack of executives. I be- 
lieve one reason for this situation is 
the fact that many executives hold 
two or more of the top-level posi- 
tions in the same company or differ- 
ent companies. I believe this stag- 
nates advancement. 

Why don’t these old-timers kick 
loose and appoint younger, less ex- 
perienced, men to their jobs? Agreed, 
he will make mistakes but that’s the 
way you learn and gain experience. 


Mistakes are costly at that level, you 
say. True, but one man doesn’t usually 
run the company by himself. 

If more executives would realize 
that they aren’t permanent fixtures, I 
believe they would clear up this 
situation by themselves. 

Please withhold my name. 

Name WITHHELD 


Our field editors and regional news 
bureaus vouch for the accuracy of the 
salary figures we've given.—Ep. 


Japanese Exports 
To Tue Eprror: . . . That was a fas- 
cinating story that you published on 
the Japanese chemical industry's drive 
for exports... (Oct. 2, p. 26).... 
However, I noticed that one picture 
was perhaps rather vaguely described 
. . » It shows a dinner party, and in- 
cludes several young women who 
aren't identified. 
Are they geisha girls? Were you too 
prudish to say so?... 


Rautpu D. Turner 
Washington, D.C. 


(1) Yes. (2) Yes.—Ep 


Skirt the Saccharin 


To THe Eprror: ... I have been very 
interested in the reports you have 
written on the various community re- 
lations and stockholder relations proj- 
ects that have been instituted by 
chemical companies . . . It seems evi- 
dent to me that chemical corporations, 
particularly, are becoming very, very 
conscious of their citizen responsibil- 
ities—as it were... 

That’s good . . . and that corporate 
character is being noticed is evident 
... Sometimes, though, in my opinion, 
perhaps this sort of thing has been 
overdone . . . and may backfire .. . 

That’s why I thought you might be 
interested in a comment I read a few 
days ago concerning a book on busi- 
ness, which had been written by 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. . . . The reviewer 
said that one of his friends had been 
so impressed by the wonderful litera- 
ture that turns up with the most 
modest dividend checks that he has 
sometimes been so moved by the bro- 
chures that he has been on the point 
of endorsing the checks and returning 
them to help defray some splendid 
projects ... 

Such a comment, I will agree, is 
snide ... but possibly it mirrors a 
sentiment of some who regard some 
stockholder relations as being saccha- 
rin-sweet .. . 


No company, to my mind, should be 
ashamed of the good that it does... 
nonetheless, there may be a caution- 
ary note mirrored in the critical re 
mark I cited . . . avoid the completely 
beneficent attitude, admit that the com- 
pany does operate to make a profit- 
that’s nothing to be ashamed of—and 
don’t act as if the company is mo 
tivated by the precise spirit that mo- 
tivated Father Damon to work with 
the lepers . . . 

Hayes J. Lows 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DATES AHEAD 


Society of Rheology, annual meeting, 
National Bureau of Standards and Sher- 
aton Park hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Nov. 3-5. 


Air Pollution Control Assn., semiannual 
technical conference, Biltmore hotel, Los 
Angeles, Nov. 4-6. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., annual meeting, Palmer House. 
Chicago, Nov. 15-17. 


National Foreign Trade Council, annual 
convention, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, Nov. 15-17. 


Magnesium Assn., annual meeting, Chase 
hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 15-17. 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation, annua! 
meeting, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 17-18. 


Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, annual meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Nov. 18-20. 


Chemical and Plastic Industries Equip- 
ment Salon, Parc des Expositions, Paris, 
France, Dec, 2-12. 


American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Assn., combined midyear and Eastern 
section meeting, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, Dec. 6-8. 


Chemical Specialties | Manufacturers 
Assn., annual meeting, New Yorker 
hotel, New York, Dec. 6-8. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, annual meeting, Statler hotel, 
New York, Dec. 12-15. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 


Most businesses are helped 
today by Hercules’ business 
... the production of synthetic 
resins, cellulose products, chemical 
cotton, terpene chemicals, rosin and 
rosin derivatives, chlorinated prod- 
ucts, and many other chemical proc- 
essing materials—as well as explosives. 





Through close cooperative research 
with its customers, Hercules has helped 
improve the processing or perform- 
ance of many industrial and consumer 
products. We welcome the opportu- 
nity to work with you. 


ONE PAINT INAHUNDRED—Toronto’s new $50,000,000 
subway is modern in every way, including its glisten- 
ing tile walls and brightly painted ceilings. For the 
ceiling, a paint was needed that could resist high 
humidity. More than 100 were tested and a paint 
based on Hercules Parlon® (chlorinated rubber) 
selected. On all types of surfaces, interior and ex- 
terior, Parlon paints are providing outstanding service 
at lower long-term cost. , 


H ER C UI E S HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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BEAUTIFUL BUT TOUGH—‘Saucy Walker’’ greets ‘Mary Hartline’’, famed star of TV 
Both dolls are members of the ever-popular Ideal Toy family. Molded with Hercules 
Hercocel® Cellulose acetate, the dolls have that combination of beauty and durability 
that spells increased sales . . . happy children . . . satisfied parents. 


... PRODUCE BETTER CASTINGS 


FOR A WHITE HOT RECIPE—-Pouring molten metal to produce castings weighing 
30 tons or more places a heavy demand on the sand. Molds and cores for steel and 
cores for iron “stay put” when bonded with Truline® binder. Yet cores are easily 
removed when meta! has set. And Truline means cores can be baked in half the normal 
time, preventing foundry oven bottlenecks; reducing man hours per ton, 


oe 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








% 
Ys Mt. Laan 


The industries in which Chromium Chemicals find important ap- 
plications are many and varied, with their number constantly expand- 
ing as new uses arise — such as Chromates in preventing corrosion. 

Mutual serves industry widely — and well. Highest purity Chrom- 
ium Chemicals are available for prompt shipment from Mutual’s Balti- 
more plant or from dealer’s warehouse stocks throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


Write for quotations or the name of the nearest Mutual distributor. 


Sodium Bichromate - Sodium Chromate - Potassium Bichromate - Ammonium Bichromate - Chromic Acid - Koreon (one-bath chrome tan) 







F AMERICA 







SINCE |B 
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NEWSLETTER 






Union Carbide took a bold leap out of a tariff tangle by buying 
Dominion Tar & Chemical’s 30-million-lb./year ethylene glycol plant at 
Montreal East, completed only two years ago. 

Dow Chemical of Canada pressed earlier this month, as it did 
last year, for a Canadian tariff on glycol to exclude imports from the U.S., 
which have been supplying about a third of Canada’s requirements. Now, 
regardless of the Tariff Board’s ultimate decision, Carbide will have 
Canadian capacity sufficient to supply roughly half of that country’s 
market. 









Canadians want additional tariffs, too—and one request started 
a chain reaction. Canadian Industries Ltd. asked for a 20% duty on poly- 
ethylene to protect its production at Edmonton. Then plastic pipe makers 
asked for an equivalent tariff on plastic pipe since the plastics duty would 
raise their costs. Then Du Pont of Canada called for protection on plastic 
film for the same reason. Plax Canada Ltd. asked for an exemption on 
bottle-grade polyethylene because CIL, it said, doesn’t turn out a grade 
suitable for that purpose. 

No decisions yet, but the Tariff Board will make a report. 





What will happen to the government-owned magnesium plant at 
Velasco, Tex., after Oct. 31 is still anybody’s guess. Dow, the operator, 
wants to buy it but the Justice Dept. smells “monopoly” (CW, Oct. 23, 
p. 16). No arrangements have been made beyond the contract expiration 
date, and negotiations are at a standstill. 































Scandals in government stockpile buying may be in the works. 
General Services Administration has sent several cases that “indicate 
fraud” to’ the Justice Dept. for further investigation and possible 
indictment. 

Cases involve tungsten buying by the Emergency Procurement 
Service (a GSA bureau)—specifically, purchases of tungsten smuggled 
into the U.S. from Mexico and other foreign countries, then pawned off as 
U.S.-produced metal. Under a special] incentive program, EPS buys domes- 
tic tungsten at more than double the world market price. According to 
some widespread charges, heavy tonnages of bootlegged tungsten have 
been illegally sold to EPS. 

At the same time, GSA officials say that an “administrative” 
shake-up is brewing for EPS. But they deny it has any connection with 
the fraudulent tungsten deals. They say it’s part of an over-all “manage- 
ment review” being made of all GSA bureaus. 





Some shifts in the lineup of companies participating with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in nuclear power studies: 

e Dow Chemical is dropping out of the Dow-Detroit Edison 
project (see p. 11). 

e Several process industries firms—Fluor, Phillips Petroleum 
and Minnesota Mining among them—are joining with utility companies 
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in a new Rocky Mountain Nuclear Power Study Group. Each of the 
nine firms will put up an initial $5000 to study the feasibility of a 
power reactor for western U. S. 


Great Britain is also moving ahead in atomic power. T. E. 
Allibone, director of the central research laboratory of Britain’s largest 
electric power combine, says that within two years Great Britain will 
produce 100,000 kw. of nuclear-generated electricity. And by 1970, he 
predicts, nuclear reactors will be producing the power equivalent of 20 
million tons/year of coal. 





The wheels of legal machinery have ground out several decisions 
affecting the process industries. Among them: 

e An act, signed by President Eisenhower, puts two synthetic 
drugs under federal narcotics law: 3-methoxy-N-methylmorphinan (ex- 
cept the nonhabit-forming dextrorotatory form) and 4-(3-hydroxypheny]) - 
1-methy]-4-piperidy] ethyl ketone (Ketobemidone) and their salts. They’re 
now under the same restrictions as morphine and similar opium derivatives 

e A decision by Federal Judge George Boldt, at Tacoma, Wash., 
that fluoride-containing gases from Reynolds Metals’ plants at Longview, 
Wash., and Troutdale, Ore., do not constitute an unreasonable interference 
with dairying in the area. Groups of local farmers had sued for over $1 
million in damages, claiming injury to their farms and livestock. Judge 
Boldt decided that they had not produced sufficient evidence. 

e A decision by the Texas Supreme Court sustaining the court 
of appeals in holding that the state is entitled to taxes on sulfur derived 
from “sour” natural gas. Companies had paid $297,026 under protest, and 
now the state is free to use the money. 





. 


The Western states grab the lion’s share of expansion news: 

e Kerr-McGee Oil Industries and National Farmers Union have 
agreed on joint development of NFU’s multimillion-dollar potash holdings 
in New Mexico. 

e Chemical Salt Production Co., a Pennsalt-Hooker joint enter- 
prise, is looking to Utah for solution of long-range raw materials prob- 
lems. Two alternatives are under consideration: purchase from Bonneville, 
Ltd., of by-product salt from potash refining operations, or construction 
(for $2-2.5 million) of salt pans in Great Salt Lake. 

e Brea Chemicals will build a multimillion-dollar solid fertilizer 
plant at Brea, Calif.; initial product will be fertilizer-grade ammonium 
nitrate. Construction will begin in January. 

e Harvey Machine’s $65-million aluminum project at The Dalles. 
Ore., is still not a “dead duck.” The local chamber of commerce is now 
pushing Bonneville Power Administration for electrical service lines and 
a firm contact to permit Harvey’s go-ahead. 





Two new laundry products and a new synthesis: 

e Monsanto is test-marketing (in Columbus, 0.) NU, a fabric 
finish that eliminates starching and lasts through 10-15 washings. 

e Jergens is introducing (in Dayton, O.) a liquid dishwashing 
detergent, “instant suds.”’ Copy theme: kind to your hands. 

e Eli Lilly researchers have evolved a synthesis of lysergic acid, 
pharmaceutical intermediate now obtained from a fungus. 





- « - The Editors 
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Atom Group Split 


That chemical industry plans for uti- 
lizing atomic energy are becoming 
more specific is betokened this week 
in news that a second large chemical 
company is pulling out of temporary 
partnership with an electric power 
concern in a nuclear energy research 
project. 

Last year, Monsanto Chemical and 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri parted 
company, Monsanto pursuing its goal 
of a dual-purpose power-and-pluton- 
ium reactor while Union Electric 
teamed up with three other utility 
firms and Bechtel Corp. to concentrate 
on power-first reactor problems. 

Last week, Dow Chemical and 
Detroit Edison confirmed that their 
three-year alliance is about to be 
severed. Dow has requested Atomic 
Energy Commission approval to with- 
draw from the project and continue 
independent nuclear research, special- 
izing in utilization of nuclear reactor 
by-products rather than reactor devel- 
opment. Detroit Edison plans to ex- 
pand the industrial atomic group and 
change the name from Dow-Edison & 
Associates to Atomic Power Develop- 
ment Associates. The expansion will 
bring nine more companies to the 
roster, making a total of 34. APDA will 
carry on its studies looking toward de- 
sign and eventual construction of an 
economic commercial power reactor. 

Chemical Aspects Stressed: Leland 
Doan, Dow’s president, explained his 
company’s decision by saying studies 
had reached a stage where participat- 
ing companies have found their inter- 
ests have crystallized. 

“In our case,” Doan said, “we are 
primarily interested in the chemical 
aspects of atomic power and the pos- 
sible utilization of nuclear reactor by- 
products in the chemical industry. We 
have gained basic knowledge concern- 
ing the technology of nuclear reactors 
from the project, but from this point 
on, it is not logical for us to continue 
participation in a program directed at 
the development of atomic power as 
such.” 


What is now clearly shaping up: 
utility companies are pursuing reactor- 
for-power developments; chemical 
concerns are zeroing in on chemical 
potentials. 


WIDER WORLD 
NLRB’S FARMER, BEESON: Over 
stock purchase dispute, they disagree. 


Wages or Gift? 


Company stock has been added to 
the widening list of fair game that 
labor unions may shoot for at the bar- 
gaining table—but this decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board is be- 
ing appealed to the federal courts. 

It’s of immediate concern to the 
chemical companies that have already 
been helping their employees buy stock 
shares; and it may mean that unions 
can now demand that other chemical 
companies launch stock purchase 
plans. 

NLRB’s decision—regarded as one 
of the most important in the board’s 
history—came last week in the Rich- 
field Oil Co. case. The company had 
offered a stock purchase plan to its em- 
ployees last year on these terms: each 
employee could have at least $5 but 
not more than 5% deducted from each 
month’s pay, and the company would 
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contribute an amount ranging from 
50-75% of the wage deductions, de- 
pending on previous year’s profits. 

The Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), contending that its 
members were getting slightly more 
generous terms from other employers, 
asked Richfield to negotiate on this 
matter, and the company refused. 
Richfield’s arguments: 

e What a company does with its 
own stock is up to management, not 
to a labor union. 


e If a union bargains on stock pur- 
chases, it gains a seat on both sides of 
the bargaining table—as representative 
of the employees, and as the agent of 
stockholding members. 

Chairman Guy Farmer and NLRB 
members Ivar Peterson and Philip Ray 
Rogers rejected the Richfield reason- 
ing, ruled that a stock plan is a form of 
wages. A minority opinion by newest 
board member Albert Beeson—for- 
merly with Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp.—upheld the company posi- 
tion. Richfield says it will “follow all 
due processes of law available” in 
fighting the ruling. 


No Default on Dyes 


U.S. chemical companies manufactur- 
ing coal-tar colors and dyes are vir- 
tually unanimous on this point: they 
won't take chances on losing their 
shares of the domestic market by de- 
fault. 

At New York City’s Plaza hotel last 
week, representatives of at least 55 of 
the country’s approximately 60 makers 
of those products agreed to cooperate 
in the coal-tar product classification 
system recently announced by the U.S. 
Customs Bureau (CW, Oct. 9, p. 13). 
Each company will send to the Cus- 
toms laboratory in New York a data 
card and a 2-0z. or 4-0z. sample of each 
product that comes under the 1930 
Tariff Act’s paragraph 28. That para- 
graph requires coal-tar imports to be 
assessed at the U.S. selling price if they 
compete with domestic products. 

The meeting was chaired by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s John Fasoli, chairman 
of the customs committee of the Svn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn, Cooperating were officials 
of the Customs Bureau and the Dry 
Color Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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VAN WINCKEL, DUDLEY, AND KITHIL: Now doing a $1.5- 


Getting Set to Diversify 


Some 10 miles inland from the coast 
of New England and just north of 
New Haven a relatively small chemi- 
cal company is stepping spryly along 
the product diversification path. The 
Carwin Co.—now doing $1.5—$2 mil- 
lion a year in dyestuff intermediates— 
has decided to spread out so that its 
corporate future won't be tied solely 
to the vacillating textile industry. 

It's a significant step for Carwin, 
which, ever since it was formed back 
in 1932, has quietly built its business 
on a comparatively few chemicals. 
(Incidentally, it sells them to com- 
paratively few customers—the 75 or so 
U.S. makers of dyestuffs. Currently it 
turns out 120,000-130,000 Ibs. of in- 





NEW HAVEN SITE has many advantages—settling ponds, nearby salt water, ready transportation. 


termediates a month. Dichlorobenzi- 
dine, benzidine, and dianisidine are 
the major products; ortho- and meta- 
tolidine, anthranilic acid and quini- 
zarin essentially make up the bal- 
ance. 

Now, although the company has no 
intention of sidetracking its basic 
“bread and butter” items, it’s bent on 
diversifying. And as Carl Van 
Winckel, who heads the company’s 
youthful management team put it: 
“There are, of course, always two pos- 
sible routes to diversification: (1) by 
simple expansion—which can be cost- 
ly; (2) by exploiting the facilities you 
have to develop new products. The 
latter course, when a company has 





million plus business. 








limited financial resources, is the log- 
ical choice—and ours.” 

The Carwin drive to diversify cur- 
rently pivots on these three projects: 

e Development of several unique 
processes (which, if commercialized, 
would broaden the product line). 

e Capitalizing on know-how ac- 
quired in the fabrication of some of its 
own special equipment. (Possibly: the 
company may launch a custom-made 
equipment division. ) 

e Development of new monomers 


_ ~and kindred plastics raw materials. 


It’s specialty products, and special 
abilities, Van Winckel readily admits, 
that Carwin will strive to capitalize on. 
For, as he says quite candidly, “We 


toys 
er 
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aren’t deluding ourselves by thinking 
that we are in a position to compete 
with the giant chemical concerns. 
We'll venture into new fields—such as 
raw materials for elastomers—but onl 
with items that our big brothers wont 
(because of the relatively small vol- 
ume involved) bother to turn out.” 

That’s part of the thinking behind 
the two diisocyanate compounds, 
which Carwin is already producing in 
semicommercial quantities: both of 
them (bitolylene diisocyanate and 
dianisidine diisocyanate) are regarded 
by Vice-President sa Dudley as prime 
nominees to displace some presently 
used elastomer bases. The poten- 
tial market he envisions, in surface 
coatings, adhesives, for example, could 
run to several million pounds/year. 
But that potential isn’t nailed down 
yet; Carwin is still sizing up the out- 
look—mainly via cooperative research 
with resin makers.* 

In one respect, at least, if Carwin 
decides to expand its plant facilities, 
it will face no problem. “There’s plenty 
of room here,” says Vice-President 
Dick Kithil, “to grow. We've got acre- 
age that includes two stream-fed 
ponds—originally brickyard clay pits 
that now supply process and cooling 
water for plant operations. 

Geographically, too, the company 
is pleasantly located: close to a rail- 
road (New Haven), trucking routes 
and Connecticut parkways and to 
both raw materials and customers. 

The move to the North Haven site 
(from Linden, N.J.) was made a half- 
dozen years ago when company of- 
ficials had growth in mind. And growth 
plans are bubbling in their minds again 
today. 


Ballots and a Burial 


At the polls and in city halls around 
the country, the battle rolls on: to 
fluoridate the city water supply or not, 
that’s the question. 

In Birmingham, Ala., voters will 
have their say on this question in next 
Tuesday’s general election. Fluorida- 
tion was placed on the ballot after 
5000 qualified voters had petitioned 
for its inclusion. A running debate 
over fluoridation has been waged in 
public meetings and in publications for 
the past two years. 

At Chicago, where the city council 
decided last June to start fluoridation 
next January, the bill for carrying out 
this plan has been buried in the sub- 
committee on finance. 


* Following the same policy it has as a dyestuff 
intermediate maker (Carwin made no dyes), it 
also plans to sell resin raw materials only, 
make no resins itself. 


Drive Against Discounts 


Among people who sell drugs, cos- 
metics and pharmaceuticals directly 
to the consumers, it’s “fair trade” all 
the way. 
Going out this week to congressmen, 
state legislators, and manufacturers of 
those items are appeals from the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Druggists for 
preservation and _ strengthening of 
fair-trade codes in law and in prac- 
tice. In addition, NARD members are 
being urged to help put more zeal 
into enforcement of existing laws by 
filing lawsuits themselves if the manu- 
facturers fail to ask for injunctions 
against “discount house” drug stores. 
This was a central theme of the as- 
sociation’s 56th annual convention last 
week in Houston, Tex., at which some 


VICTOR M. HELM, HOUSTON 
HOT SPRINGS’ EISELE: In his organ- 
ization, ‘fair trade’s’ firmest support. 


5000 attendees from all of the 48 
states elected G. M. (Bike) Eisele of 
Hot Springs, Ark., to succeed Marion 
Hardesty of Louisville, Ky. Speakers 
included John Toohy, vice-president 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
and general manager of its E. R. 
Squibb subsidiary; © Commissioner 
George Larrick of the U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration; and Representa- 
tives Wright Patman, Sam Rayburn 
and Carl Durham. 

Price Props Asked: It was clear that 
pricing is of primary concern to to- 
day’s druggists. Conventioneers gath- 
ered in Sam Houston Coliseum 
showed that by: 

e Applauding the address by Mau- 
rice Mermey, director of the Bureau 
of Education on Fair Trade, who at- 
tacked “the ancient and dishonorable 
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art of price-chiseling,” warned that 
fair trade soon may be facing “its 
gravest emergency since 1951 when 
the U.S. Supreme Court temporarily 
destroyed the effectiveness of the 
Miller-Tydings Act on a technicality.” 

e Endorsing the Kefauver-Patman 
“equality of opportunity bill” to be 
introduced in Congress next winter to 
strengthen the Robinson-Patman anti- 
price discrimination act. 

e Adopting a resolution urging 
manufacturers of drug store products 
“to re-examine their price structures 
with the view to increasing the gross 
profit the retailer receives.” 

Trading Stamps Assailed: Calling 
on druggists to take a more aggressive 
role in enforcement of fair trade laws, 
NARD General Counsel Herman Wal- 
ler declared that a principal target 
should be retailers who give trading 
stamps whenever a customer buys 
some fair-traded item. Use of such 
stamps, he avers, “is more damnable 
than price-cutting,” and is prohibited 
in at least 24 states. 

Mermey predicted that the U.S. 
Attorney General's committee to study 
antitrust laws may include in its re- 
port an attack on fair trade that 
“might conceivably touch off setbacks 
to fair trade in state legislatures and 
state courts, and might lead to a Con- 
gressional struggle over the preserva- 
tion of the McGuire Act.” He said it 
appears that the committee’s majority 
is approaching the subject of fair trade 
from the standpoint of textbook eco- 
nomics that advocates the laissez-faire 
doctrine of free and unbridled compe- 
tition. If America wants to preserve its 
small business economy, he con- 
cluded, it must support rules of fair 
competition in the marketplace. 

Political action was prescribed by 
NARD Executive Secretary John Dar- 
vegal. Foreseeing that “next year we 
may be compelled to fight as never 
before to save fair trade,” he recom- 
mended that members work and vote 
for the election of fair-trade propo- 
nents in next week’s state and Con- 
gressional elections. 

Markups Wanted: The resolution 
asking for increased markups on drugs 
and other products was based on 
premises that the cost of operating a 
retail drug store has been steadily in- 
creasing and that the gross markup 
on a large percentage of medications 
“js inadequate to maintain a proper 
pharmaceutical service to the public.” 

Among other resolutions adopted 
during the three-day convention: 

e Commending “a few pharmacev- 
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tical manufacturers who have estab- 
lished a marketing policy that pro- 
vides more adequate compensation to 
the retailer. 

© Opposing the alleged campaign 
by the Proprietary Assn. of America 
“to bring about the indiscriminate sale 
of drugs and medicines in nondrug 
outlets and by unqualified persons by 
weakening and nullifying the phar- 
macy laws and regulations of the vari- 
ous states.” 

e Requesting negotiations on the 
practice of adding shipping charges 
to bills for drug store products, espe- 
cially cosmetics. 

® Lauding those manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals who have been giv- 
ing one free package of each new 
product to every retail pharmacy at 
the same time the new product is 
being explained to physicians. 


EXPANSION... 


Potash: Freeport Sulphur Co. (New 
York) and Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Co, (Pittsburgh) are negotiating 
terms of a $16-million potash project 
in Carlsbad, N.M. The proposed plant 
would produce 240,000 tons/year of 
potassium oxide and commercial pot- 
ash, would take some two years to 
build and get into operation. 

° 
Sulphur: Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. 
of America~a company owned by U.S. 
interests—is readying plans to develop 
new sulfur deposits in eastern Vere- 
zuela, Located 20 miles from the sea- 
port of Carupano, surface deposits are 
said to average 38% elementary sulfur. 

° 
Paper: Hudson Pulp Paper Corp. 
(New York) plans to expand _ its 
Palatka, Fla., plant at a cost of $15 
million. The expansion, scheduled for 
completion sometime in 1956, will 
bring the plant’s total value up to $40 
million. 

° 


Viscose Rayon: Courtaulds-Alabama, 
Inc. has let the contract for expansion 
of its viscose rayon facilities at 
LeMoyne, Ala, The Courtaulds plant, 
a subsidiary of Courtaulds, Ltd. of 
England, began operations in 1953 
with a capacity of 50 million lbs./year 
of viscose rayon. Capacity will now be 
increased to 100 million Ibs.—with 
completion scheduled for next spring. 
. 
Ammonia; Ketona Chemical Corp.— 
the company jointly owned by Ala- 
bama By-Products Corp. (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) and Hercules Powder Co. 
(Wilmington)—has let the contract 
for engineering and construction work 
on its proposed anhydrous ammonia 
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plant at Ketona, Ala. Capacity: 45,000 
tons of anhydrous ammonia annually 


—with operation scheduled for late 
1955. 


. 
Carbon Dioxide: The Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. will build a $1.5-million plant 
at Oakland, Calif. Construction work 
will start immediately; and the plant 
is expected to be in operation by mid- 
summer 1955. 

e 
Foam Rubber: B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, plans to spend another $3.5 
million to double its foam rubber pro- 
duction capacity at Shelton, Conn. 
The Shelton plant, recently acquired 
from Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
will have its new units ready for pro- 
duction by December 1955. 


COMPANIES... . 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co. and National Chlorophyll & 
Chemical Co. have jointly acquired the 
research facilities, assets and corpo- 
rate entity of Cerophyl Laboratories, 


Inc. (Kansas City, Kan.) from the 
Quaker Oats Co. for an undisclosed 
sum plus a royalty arrangement. 
This move marks the third step in 
National Alfalfa’s current expansion 
pote directed at gaining a 
rmer foothold in chemical production. 
e 
The Plastics and Engineering Corp. 
has been incorporated in Huntsville, 
Ala., with capital of $100,000. 
° 


Directors of Foote Mineral have de- 
clared a 3-for-1 split of presently out- 
standing common stock. Their action 
is subject to stockholder approval of 
an increase in the authorized number 
of common shares—from 1 million to 
2.5 million. 
e 

Bowaters Southern Paper Corp.’s $60- 
million newsprint plant at Calhoun, 
Tenn., has been dedicated. It has a 
capacity of 130,000 tons of newsprint 
and 55,000 tons of kraft pulp annually. 
“And plans are already being made,” 
company officials state, “to double 
capacity in the not-too-distant future.” 





NOT ONLY these bantering mem- 
bers of the Highland Park Optimist 
Club were wearing gas masks dur- 
ing the recent smog siege at Los 
Angeles; even city council members 
donned the grotesque devices to 
dramatize their displeasure. For 
more than two weeks, the smog was 
hemmed in over Los Angeles 
County by a temperature inversion 
in the atmosphere and by the moun- 
tainous walls of the Coastal Range. 





Smog and Politics 





The situation looms as a big factor 
in the California gubernatorial elec- 
tion next week. Criticized by his 
opponent for having opposed legis- 
lation on pollution last winter, Gov- 
ernor Goodwin Knight is proposing 
an allotment of several million dol- 
lars for research work on control 
measures. 

Chemical companies have not 
been blamed, but auto exhaust 
fumes have. 
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AA QUALITY 
Phosphoric Acid 


Srrow MIRACLE DRUGS Wy SOFT QRINKS +++ Chemnloal of a thousand 


uses, AA QUALITY Phosphoric Acid, in its various grades, amply and consistently meets national formulary 
and pure food specifications. Made from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus, produced by electro-thermal 
process in two modern A.A.C. Co. plants, using phosphate rock from our own mines. Utmost purity 


assured by rigid control from mines to finished product . 


. dependable service assured by large-scale 


production and ample phosphate rock reserves. Good reasons for using AA QUALITY Chemicals. Pa 
Note product list below—mail coupon for full information. ‘* 


AA QUALITY Phosphorous Products 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
85% N. F. Grade « 75% Pure Food Grade 
50% Pure Food Grade 

PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHOROUS COMPOUNDS 
Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White) 
Phosphorus Red (Amorphous) 

Phosphorous Pentasulphide + Sesquisulphide 

Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide) 
PHOSPHATES 

Disodium Phosphate  Trisodium Phosphate 

Dicaicium Phosphate, PHos-Feeo® Brand 
PHOSPHATE ROCK AND FERTILIZERS 


All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphate « Complete Fertilizers 


AA Quality Chemicals 


Other AA QUALITY Products 


FLUORIDES AND FLUOSILICATES 
Sodium Fluoride » Ammonium Fluosilicate 
Magnesium Fluosilicate » Potassium Fluosilicate 
Sodium Flucsilicate « Zinc Fluosilicate 
Fluosilicate Mixture « Ammonium Fluoborate 
Aluminum Fluoride » Magnesium Fluoride 


GELATIN 
KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic 
Pharmaceutical, Technical 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
Animal Bone Charcoal 
Bone Black Pigment (Cosmic® Blacks) 
Ammonium Carbonate 





Keystone 
Sulphuric Acid « Insecticidas-Fungicides 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
33 plants and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 
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tvtin gg For Gulf Plants, 
Two Gulf Coast states are cosponsor- 
ing a water supply program aimed at 
assuring a stable source of good-qual- 
ity water for present and future de- 
° De Ridder mands by cities and industries—and 
it’s being predicted that this will 
practically guarantee an increase in 
the number of chemical and petro- 

chemical plants in the area. 

7 Following approval of the Sabine 
a River Compact between Texas and 
Louisiana by both states’ legislatures 
and the federal Congress, the two 
> alg states have set up a five-man commis- 
od] sion that has been drafting plans for 
~ Lake development of the 600-mile stream. 
~ Charles This week, the commission is working 
p on plans for a 6.8-million acre-foot 
be storage reservoir at Toledo Bend, 
eotane about 150 miles upstream from the 
chemical community near Orange, 
eet «=: Tex. (CW, May 30, 53, p. 18). This 
so a will be a bi-state project, financed by 
the states and located at the point 
beyond which the river water is 


1cO shared by the two states. 
Mex? To help finance its water conserva- 
tion program, the commission is con- 
sidering the sale of water to com- 
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Bi-state Bounty 


munities and industries outside the 
Sabine watershed. It’s conceivable 
that within a few years, surplus Sabine 
water might be going to points as far 
west as Houston, as far east as Baton 
Rouge. 

Importance of the water supply 
problem in this area can be seen in the 
fact that both states have been work- 
ing for five years on the agreement 
that became official on Aug. 10 when 
President Eisenhower signed the bill. 

Rapid industrialization and popula- 
tion growth in Texas have tended to 
bring about a drop in the level of the 
ground water table, and all sections of 
the state have been turning to surface 
water as the only solution of the fresh- 
water problem. 

In southwest Louisiana, the in- 
crease in water consumption during 
the past few years has created what 
local observers call a critical problem, 
and the commission is studying pos- 
sible methods of getting more ground 
water into the area. One proposal 
under discussion: diverting water 
from the Sabine River, below the 
Toledo Bend dam. 








water port, an assured fresh-water supply. 


Farben Reunion? 


There’s a dispute over the question of 
whether “recartelization” would be 
good for Germany, but in some quar- 
ters it’s felt that the head and limbs 
and torso of the old I. G. Farben 
chemical trust would function much 
better if they were reunited. 
Re-establishment of some kind of 
“working agreement”, among the 
Farben successor companies is be- 
ginning to emerge this week as more 
than just a theoretical exercise, par- 
ticularly after the decision at the recent 
nine-nation London conference to 
— sovereignty to the West German 
ederal republic. German newspapers 
have been particularly outspoken the 
past two weeks in attacking the Allies’ 
policy of decentralizing German indus- 
try; and there’s evidence that the 
people of Germany are still not fully 
“sold” on the idea that the “competitive 
system” would work out in their 
country. 

To chemical companies in the U.S. 
and Canada, the possibility that the 
Farben companies might team up 
again could mean greatly increased 
rivalry in certain fields, possibly the 
eventual loss of some markets at home 
and abroad. 

Uniting for Strength: It’s probable 
that the old Farben combine won't be 
reconstituted on the lines of its prewar 
table of organization. But there are 
indications that the successor compan- 
ies may get together in at least three 
important sectors: 

e Research. Industry officials have 
been contrasting the money invested 
in research by U.S. chemical concerns 
and the “puny” amounts spent by 
German firms. In order to place them- 
selves in what they deem to be a real- 
istic competitive position, its suggested 
that the Farben successors—and pos- 
sibly other German chemical com- 
panies — should pool their research 
efforts. 


© Division of labor. Many industry 
officials feel that the dyestuff spectrum 
should again be divided among the 
five companies’ various plants on the 
basis of “who can produce what most 
inexpensively,” 

e Sales abroad. There’s growing 
sentiment in Germany today that the 
successor companies p ier be allowed 
to establish a joint foreign sales organ- 
ization to avoid costly duplications. 

None of these plans can legally be 
put into action before Jan. 1,56, which 
is the expiration date for the authority 
of the U.S., British and French occu- 
pation officials to run their decarteliza- 
tion program. After that, reunification 
will be up to the Germans. 
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Trend toward teamwork 


1904— First “community of in- 


1916— 


1925— 


1952— Five successor compa- 


1956 (?)——Proposed cooperative 


terests” agreements: 


Farbenfabriken Bayer 


\Farbents Anilin 
Agfa 


Meister, Lucius & Brun- 


Meister Cassella & Co. 
ing 


Expanded “community 
of interests” agreement: 


Badische Anilin 
Farbenfabriken Bayer 
Agfa 
Leopold Cassella & Co 
Hoechster Farbwerke 
(formerly Meister, 
Lucius & Bruning) 
Chemische Fabrik 
Griesheim-Elektron 
Chemische Fabriken 
(formerly Weiler-ter 


Meer) 
Kalle & Co. A.G. 


Merger of eight prede- 
cessor companies and 
subsequent acquisition 
of other firms: 


e I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G. 


nies formed under Allies’ 
decartelization program: 


e Badische Anilin 


Farbenfabriken Bayer 


Farbwerke Hoechst 


Cassella Farbwerke 
Mainkur 


Werke 
(in escrow 
settlement 


Chemische 
Huels 
pending 
of claims) 


ventures by the five 
successor companies: 


© Pooling of research ef- | 
forts 


© Assigning product lines 
to various plants on 
efficiency basis 


e Forming joint company 
for handling exports 
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rapid bodying rate 
faster dry to harder films 
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superior adhesion 

good water resistance 
excellent flexibility 

low price 
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reconstituted drying oils 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


SASOL’S SYNTHOL PLANT: Will turn out alcohols, acetone, methyl ethyl ketone. 


FOREIGN. . 


Hydrocarbons/South Africa: Initial 
policy of South Africa’s state-owned 
oil-from-coal plant (CW, Oct. 23, p. 
24) will be to turn out chemicals that 
can (1) be produced at a lower cost 
than imported supplies, and (2) be 
reprocessed for use by domestic in- 
dustries. Chemical output due soon 
includes ethyl, propyl, and butyl alco- 
hol, acetone and methyl ethyl ketone. 
. 

Synthetic Detergents/France: Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has leased 
the synthetic detergents facilities of 
Establishments Fournier-Ferrier, Mar- 
seilles, France, for a 30-year period. 


. 
Chlorine, Caustic Soda/South Africa: 
African Explosives and Chemical In- 
dustries, a company closely associated 
with Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Great Britain, is building a $5.5-million 
plant near Durban, South Africa, to 
produce chlorine and caustic soda. It’s 
expected to be in full production by 


the end of 1955. 


* 
Superphosphates/Manila: | Chemical 
Industries, Manila, is planning to build 
a $250,000 plant in the Philippine 
Islands. Initially, company executives 
plan to utilize rock phosphate from 
Pangasia raw material; if local produc- 
tion proves insufficient, the company 
will import rock from the U.S. 

es 
Insecticides /Nicaragua: Industrias 
Quimico Agrigolas, S. A., has just 
brought a 20-million-lb./year insecti- 
cide plant onstream at Managua. In- 
vestment: $1 million. Output, company 
executives assert, is adequate to supply 
all of Nicaragua’s requirements of in- 
secticides. 


Asphalt/Brazil: Petrobras Co., Sao 
Paulo will build a Cr$60-million as- 
phalt plant near the Cubatao Refinery 
near Sao Paulo. Capacity: 116,000 
tons/year—a quantity sufficient to 
eliminate importation of asphalt into 
Brazil and save the country some $7 
million annually, 
. 


Cellulose/Norway: Union Paper Mill, 
Skien, Norway, is planning expansion 
of cellulose and newsprint facilities at 
a cost of $8.5 million. As soon as the 
state—which owns controlling stock in 
the company—grants permission, or- 
ders will be placed for equipment on 
“as short delivery terms as possible.” 
The additional facilities are calculated 
to up Norway’s foreign exchange earn- 
ings by over $7 million/year. 
« 
Sulfur/Mexico: Pan American Sulphur 
Co. has just brought two new sulfur 
wells into operation in Mexico. Yield: 
600 tons of sulfur/day. Located at 
Jaltipan (on the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec in southern Veracruz) the units 
cost $5 million. Port facilities, now 
under construction at Coatzacoalcos, 
are being built to handle some 500 tons 
of sulfur hourly. 
. 

Imports /Sweden: The Swedish Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade has freed most 
chemical products from import licens- 
ing requirements from the dollar area 
Included: all plastic raw materials. 
Moreover, the Ministry promises that 
import licenses for goods not included 
in the free list will, from now on, be 
granted more freely. Payment will be 
made either in the so-called “transit 
dollars” (placed at the purchasers dis- 
posal by a Swedish bank), or paid to 
a seller country outside the dollar area. 
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Grace Nitrogen Adds 
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mew counties 
to America’s farmland 


Opening this fall in Memphis, Tennessee, is a plant which will produce 
72,000 tons of nitrogen annually in the form of urea and anhydrous am- 
monia. That’s enough nitrogen to boost America’s corn production by 


more than 50 million bushels — it’s like adding three counties of rich 
farmland to the nation. 


Corn is only one example. Actually, there will be many applications for 
this nitrogen: as fertilizer for other crops, as a protein source for feed 
supplements, and for industrial uses like the manufacture of plastics, syn- 
thetic fibers, and pharmaceuticals, and in petroleum refining. 


The Memphis plant’s output provides agriculture and industry a de- 
pendable source, backed by a world of experience. 


FOR UREA AND AMMONIA LOOK TO 


GRACE CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. © ATLANTA, GA. ® CHICAGO, ILL. © MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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Eimco is pleased to announce the 


Eimco Burwell Filter” 


which offers an important contribution to the efficiency of. 
plate and frame pressure filtration. 


Here are some 


of the exclusive features: 


Substantial elimination of the hand labor 
costs ordinarily required for plate and frame 
operation. 

Mechanical instantaneous opening and clos- 
ing. 

Ability to keep filter in almost continuous 
operation. 

Provision for even cake formation over the 
entire plate surface, evenly dispersing the 
coarse and fine feed material. 

Higher washing efficiency, washing free all 
soluble values with less than one pound of 
wash water per one pound of feed. 


There are many other operating advantages which can be 
beneficially applied to your filtration work. The Eimco engineer 
in your territory is available on request to supply full details. 

Our Research and Development Center is prepared to run 
tests and pilot plant determinations on your slurries. They 
will recommend the best filter for your work either pressure 
or vacuum, for only Eimco offers a complete line of pressure 
and vacuum filters. 


*Patented and patents pending. 


io. eee eee een 2 eek & Maned, | 


You Cant Beat ron Ecmco/! 





WIDE WORLD 
SOLICITOR GEN. SOBELOFF: He'll 
argue for U.S. in cellophane appeal. 


Dame es 6 2 te 6 


Blast or Blaze? It seems that the Texas 
City Terminal Railway is entitled to 
collect an insurance award for dam- 
ages sustained in the 1947 Texas City 
disaster that started with the explosion 
of a shipload of fertilizer-grade am- 
monium nitrate; but the question is, 
from which insurance companies? The 
rail company carried fire insurance 
with six companies and explosion in- 
surance with two other firms. The fire 
insurance companies contend the 
damage was caused by the explosion, 
while the firms holding the explosion 
policies blame the fires for the dam- 
age. The railway has gone into U.S. 
District Court at Galveston asking for 
a total of $3.5 million from whichever 
insurance companies are held liable. 
Trial got under way last week. 
e 


Competition Definition: Sometime this 
winter or next spring, U.S. Solicitor 
General Simon Sobeloff will urge the 
Supreme Court to reject the way in 
which the term “competition” was 
construed by District Judge Paul 
Leahy in dismissing the cellophane 
antitrust suit against Du Pont last De- 
cember at Wilmington. In placing the 
government’s appeal on its calendar 
for this term, the high court is giving 
the Justice Dept. and industry a 
chance to settle on a clear-cut defini- 
tion of that key word in antitrust pro- 
ceedings. Justice Dept. lawyers assert 
that cellophane has been a monopolis- 
tic business because Du Pont ac- 
counted for up to 75% of total produc- 
tion; but Judge Leahy agreed with 
Du Pont’s attorneys that there was 
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BULLET! 


Syloid 244 is a highly porous pure silica gel of extremely low TYPICAL CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
density. A free-flowing white powder, it appears as a fluffy CHARACTERISTICS OF SYLOID 244 
snow weighing 4-4.5 pounds per cubic foot as shipped. < Wellies 06 Vicnter ealeteniaial 
Syloid 244 has an apparent particle size of 2-3 microns, transparent in vehicles 
yet individual particles are predominantly below one micron. Appearance uniform, treefewing powder 
The chemical and physical characteristics of Syloid 244 Density 
makes it adaptable for many uses including the following: as shipped...» + «+ + =4.8 Ibe./eu. ft. 
e : : centrifuged in tolvol 7.5 ibs./cu. ft, 
anti-blocking of clear plastic film true (specific gravity) 
® an additive to inks for quick-drying 
@ a vinyl flatting agent Silica as SiO. (drybasis) ... 99.5% 
Oil adsorption 240 Ibs. oil /100 Ibs. SiO2 


Surface area (nitrogen) . . . 292 Ma/gram 


® anti-caking for powdered products 
@ thickening agent for salves, lubricants and plastigels 


PARTICLE SIZE DISTRIBUTION BY WEIGHT 
(water sedimentation) 
5% less than 1.1 microns 


Progress Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, 


Triple Superphosphates, Phosphate Rovk, Silica Gels and Silico- 
fluorides. Sole Producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers. 








WATER 


for chemical industry is abundant 


"HEART OF AMERICA” 


I; your business needs more and better water... 
come to Missouri! Here you will find not only ample 
supply but wide variety... soft, very soft, hard, 
‘“*mineralized,” artesian and alluvial waters. ‘‘Crystal 
clear’’ streams and springs are numerous, offering 
opportunities for industrial use. Rivers, large and 
small, including the Missouri and Mississippi, flow 
through or border the state. Power plants are 
conveniently placed for commercial service. 


Here is a real opportunity for your business .. . 
and a place for it. Raw materials are readily 
available. Exceptional transportation facilities 
bridge the distance between factories and markets. 
And of special importance, the friendly, cooperative 
communities of Missouri offer unusual inducements 
to your industry .. . new, built-to-order plants 

on attractive, long-term lease, ample supply 

of skilled, trainable and stable labor, inviting 
“home town” living conditions. 


Many other advantages make a 

“move to Missouri” worth considering. 
Why not investigate? Write for literature 
and special water resources map. 


plenty of free competition between 
cellophane and various other kinds of 
wrapping materials. 

. 
Gas Decision Stays: But the Supreme 
Court refused to reconsider its June 7 
decision that the Federal Power Com- 
mission as authority to regulate whole- 
saling of natural gas by independent 
producers to interstate pipeline com- 
panies. This decision is expected to 
affect the price and supply of natural 
gas to chemical plants in various 
states. Now that it’s definite that this 
decision will stand as far as the courts 
are concerned, it can be expected that 
the natural gas industry and the gas- 
producing states will redouble their 
efforts to get Congress to change the 
law on which the high court based its 
decision. 

* 
Tussle for Detroit: Another dispute 
over natural gas is the fight for the 
right to supply gas to Detroit. Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. is at- 
tacking the FPC’s action granting a 
conditional certificate to American 
Louisiana Pipe Line Co. for construc- 
tion of a 5172-mile transmission line 
from Louisiana to Michigan, and is 
accusing the American Natural Gas 
Co. of carrying on a “monopolistic 
program” in the Detroit area. Pan- 
handle says it has tried to negotiate 
with American Natural Gas “to pro- 
vide a more dependable and far less 
expensive supply of gas to the Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin areas than can 
otherwise be achieved.” 

* 
Antitrust Activity; Government law- 
yers are in the news this week in con- 
nection with enforcement of the 
Sherman, Clayton, and Robinson-Pat- 
man Acts: 


© Officials of the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Division are looking over 28 
applications for approval of plans for 
corporate mergers. Sixteen industries 
are involved. Only chemical process 
companies included in the list—but 
not identified—are makers of wood 
preservatives. 

e Before Federal Judge J. Cullen 
Ganey in U.S. District Court at Phila- 
delphia, the government’s long-pend- 
ing antitrust suit against Sun Oil Co. 
has come to trial. The government 
charges that Sun Oil forced some 10,- 
000 independent service station oper- 
ators to sell only Sun Oil products. 

e Shortly after issuing a cease-and- 
desist order against price-fixing in the 
fine paper industry, the Federal Trade 
Commission said it’s making progress 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. J-485 Jefferson City, Missouri 


in determining “rules of the game” on 
distributors’ pricing policies. 
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AND DOWN THE LINE 





TEXTILES 


CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING 


7 ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT ! 


U.F. Concentrate-85 


HIGHEST CONCENTRATION 
LIQUID FORMALDEHYDE 
COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


61% Formaldehyde, 24% pure Urea in water 
solution. Costly excess water has been 
squeezed out. High costs too have been 
squeezed out. It increases productive capac- 
ity by increasing the effective kettle charge— 
decreases cycle time. Send for informative 
product booklet! 
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Formaldehyde 


DOES THE JOB FOR You! 


With its characteristic high quality, Nitrogen Division For- 
maldehyde meets the specifications of a wide variety of 
industrial users. 


You always get this high quality because Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, as a basic producer of HCHO, controls its production 
at every step from natural gas to final products. In fact 
you know you are getting a top quality product, because 
Nitrogen Division produces basic Methanol (from which 
Formaldehyde is made) at the same plant! 


Two different concentrations—37% and 45%—are available 
for your processes—each laboratory checked throughout 
production and again in tank cars before shipment. Also 
available is U.F. Concentrate—85, a concentrated formal- 
dehyde-urea solution. 


Our central location and convenient shipping points assure 
you prompt delivery. Call today for specific details of 
delivery, and ask too about the free technical service 
offered by Nitrogen Division! Both Formaldehyde and 
U.F. Concentrate—85 are shipped in 10,000-gallon tank 
cars and in tank trucks. 


* Urea « Ethylene eee ¢ Ethylene o- ol * Diethylene Glycol 
ethanol « Formaidehyde « on Tetroxide * Nitr 
mncentrate-—85 © Fertilizers & Fe 1 Suppl ment 


NITROGEN DI VISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


gen Solutions 


Ironton, Ohio * Orange, Texas * Omaha, Nebraska 





SS MARINE CHEMIST 
ONE OF MARINE TRANSPORT LINES 
SPECIAL CHEMICAL CARRIERS 


DEPENDABLE 


OCEAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


WE ARE 


SPECIALISTS 


Our experience enables 
us to provide economical 
and dependable ocean 
transportation of your 
bulk liquid or dry chemi- 
cals, with particular at- 
tention to maintenance of 
product purity to most 
exacting specifications. 


YOUR INQUIRIES WILL BE 
ANSWERED PROMPTLY AND 
CONFIDENTIALLY 


MARINE 
TRANSPORT 
LINES, INC. 


11 Broadway New York 4, N.Y. 











BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


What's Ahead? 
Tagged by the chemical industry here 


and abroad as the “most ambitious 
postwar effort to expand trade past the 
Iron Curtain,” last week’s meeting of 
the United Nations’ Committee on 
Development of Trade in Geneva 
ended on what most observers classed 
as a “hopeful note.” 

Of prime interest: representatives 
of both Eastern and Western European 
nations have agreed to examine im- 
proved payment arrangements, and 
means of arbitrating commercial dis- 
putes. 

Especially significant: this is the first 
time in five years that government 
officials from Communist and non- 
Communist countries have matched 
views—within the framework of a U.N. 
committee—on the all-important trade 
problem. 


Long-Term Agreements: Russian 


IMPACT: 


representatives now say they're ready 
to enter into long-term contracts with 
Western governments. They're espe- 
cially interested in purchase contracts 
for fats and nonferrous metals, would 
consider export (in exchange) of such 
items as manganese, manganese ore, 
oil and equipment. 

Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Greece all submitted lists of ex- 
ports and imports of particular interest 
—including a number of chemical 
products. 

British and Americans, for the most 
part, are skeptical about the whole 
approach—note that the Communists 
submitted lists of goods with no indica- 
tion of price, quality or amount. 

Some of the smaller Western coun- 
tries, on the other hand, are delighted 
“with the change in atmosphere,” in- 
terpret the new Communist position as 
the first step toward uninhibited East- 
West trade. 











The switch is to Diesels 


Source: Association of American Railroads 


























OF GROWING IMPORTANCE to 
the chemical industry is the shift 
from steam to diesel locomotives. 
Waning is the market for strong 
alkaline cleaners (that once ac- 
counted for more than 1% million 
lbs./year of soda ash), But growing 
are sales of boiler compounds, non- 
corrosive cleaning agents (that 
won't harm paint, emulsify quickly, 
rinse clean), and motor condition- 





Chemical Makers Share the Gain 


1953 


ers (e€.g., carbon-removing com 
pounds, chlorinated solvents for 
electrical systems). 

There will be some 26,000 die- 
sels in operation by the end of 
1954. 

Indicative of the business this in- 
volves: one railroad alone esti- 
mates it will spend over $750,000 
for chemical products this year 
“considerably more in 1955.” 
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~ NITRIC ACID FLOW DIAGRAM 


GIRDLER DESIGNS processes and plants 
GIRDLER BUILDS processing plants 
GIRDLER MANUFACTURES processing apparatus 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: 


Chemical Processing Plants Sulphur Plants 
Hydrogen Production Plants Acetylene Plants 
Hydrogen Cyanide Plants Ammonia Plants 
Synthesis Gas Plants Ammonium Nitrate Plants 
Carbon Dioxide Plants Hydrogen Chloride Plants 
Gas Purification Plants Catalysts and Activated 
Plastics Materials Plants Carbon 

Nitric Acid Plants 


AMMONIA OXIDATION PROCESS 


A ‘ 


f 
5 
| 
} 


Q Nitric acid installation built by Girdler as 


Mississippi Chemical Corporation's 
ammonium nitrate plant. 


Girdler builds Ammonia Oxidation 
Plants using Du Pont process 


¢ ganna nitric acid plants employ the well-known Du Pont process, 
using high-pressure catalytic oxidation, to produce nitric acid on a 
consistent basis. These plants offer greater economy, in both investment 
and operating costs, than atmospheric or low-pressure units. With the 
high-pressure process 55% -60% nitric acid is produced with efficient use 
of catalysts, and with lower utility requirements. 

These Girdler plants, incorporating all recent improvements resulting 
from Du Pont experience, are available in various capacities. 

Girdler assumes responsibility for all phases of such process projects 
design, engineering, and construction. Write for new booklet giving detailed 
description of Girdler nitric acid plants. 


+te GIRDLER Company 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, San Francisco. In Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto 
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“More Shareholders to Worry 
About Nowadays...” 
Registered Stockholders 





1943 





Company 


Air Reduction.... 





4 16,79 
18,592 


4,979 


192 
171 


5,700 


25,461* 


1953 


4,515 
18,987 
28,600 

8,000 

1,233 

4,590 
20,171 

1,306 

2'832 


Pref. 
Com. 


4% Pref. 
Com. 
23,693 
3,600 Pref. 
Com. 





Diamond Alkali... 1,555 


7,263 


. 18,766 
. 71,265 


8,816 


2,275 
5,517 


1,300 








2,524 Pref. 
Com. 3,251 
$4 Cum. Pref. 3,900 
Com. 46,100 
Pref. 22,667 
Com. 132,154 
12,470 
1,853 
9,703 
2,244 
4,943 


674 
14,500 


Pref. 23,745) 
Com. 79,838 


10,898) 
1,983 
7,531 

4502) 
2,857 


Pref. 
Com. 
Pref. 
Com. 


Pref. 
Com. 
Pref. 
Com. 





266 

1,345 

. i075 

. 3,201 

12,000 
(est.) 

Pref. 3,255 

Com. 10,331 

1,171 


"Parke, Davis..... 19,098 


Pref. 
Com. 


Pref. 
Com. 


Pref. 
Com. 
Pref. 
Com. 
Pref. 


1,358 
1,863 
1,458 
5,166 
12,000 
(est. ) . 29,000 
Pref. 3,147 oc 20 
Com. 15,186 . 24,415 
Pref. 139 92 (est.) 
Com. 1,375 2,100 (est. ' 
23,531 24,226 


1,490 
2,525 
1,328 
9,486 
1,800 





Pennsalt 2,932 


Chas, Pfizer... . 


Texas Gulf Sulphur. . 
Union Carbide... . 
EE pecs 


71,832 


Virginia Carolina. Pref. 


Com. 5,600 





2,789" 
33,211* 
2,645* 


2,300* 


Pref. 1,494 
Com. 4,377 
Pref. 18 
Com. 7,000 
1,076 
84,205 

275 
3,092 


2,778 
4,900 


6,480 


1,799 
. 11,849 
38,201 
109,551 
223 
- 3,467 


2,855 
2,836 


Pref. 
Com. 


Pref. 
Com. 











* As recorded 12/31/44. 
® As recorded 12/31/49. 
® As recorded 12/31/47. 





® As recorded 2/1/42. 
® As recorded 12/31/52. 








No Gesture’s Too Trivial 


Shareholder relations, long the vexa- 
tion of harried public relations direc- 
tors, are getting a full share of atten- 
tion these days. No stone is being 
left unturned in a big campaign to 
make stockholders feel they're part 
of the company “team;” no detail of 
annual meetings is too small to war- 
rant full attention, careful planning; 
no gesture of welcome is too trivial to 
be overlooked. 

“The big reason behind most com- 


panies’ change of heart,” admits one 
chemical public relations director, “is 
the simple fact that there are many 
more shareholders to worry about 
nowadays.” Approximately one out of 
every 16 adults in the U.S. today 
owns shares in one or more stock 
issues; there are outstanding today 
over 230 million shares of common 
and preferred stock in chemical com- 
panies alone.* 


*A Brookings Institute estimated figure. 


“By sheer weight of numbers,” 
agrees another, “stockholder opinions 
have become a major consideration in 
planning company policy.” Whereas 
the annual meeting was once almost 
a token affair, today’s chemical stock- 
holder meeting is apt to be an elab- 
orate affair, dressed up with carefully 
staged product displays, graced by 
the presence of the entire executive 
staff. 

Question of Adaption: “One of the 
big problems we're facing today,” of- 
fers one basic chemical producer, “is 
that the whole character of stockhold- 
ers has changed in the last several 
years.” More and more share owners 
each year are coming from the ranks 
of the medium-sized cities; many more 
of them are women; an ever-increas- 
ing number of them are falling into 
the 50-59-year age bracket. 

That means, necessarily, that re- 
sponsible stockholder relations men 
are being forced to recast their tech- 
niques—“to talk in the language that 
the shareholder understands.” 

Stockholder literature is changing, 
too. Annual reports this year, for ex- 
ample, will probably hit an all-time 
high in eye appeal; numerous chem- 
ical companies report they’ve called 
in outside aid to “get professional ad- 
vice on presentation and putting the 
company’s story across.” 

“It isn’t just enough,” states one pub- 
lic relations man from the Great Lakes 
area, “to turn out earnings figures and 
financial statements alone.” Share- 
holders now expect colorful, pictorial 
supplements “at frequent intervals.” 
Many companies are preparing com- 
pany history books, too; others are 
parceling out product samples at an- 
nal meetings. 

Widening Interest: “It would be 
difficult to completely account for 
the suddenly awakened interest on the 
part of stockholders in business mat- 
ters,” puzzles one pharmaceutical con- 
sultant. “Part of it is simply that there 
are more of them to be concerned.” 
Du Pont’s stockholders, for example, 
increased 214.0% between 1930 and 
1950—47.8% from 1945 to 1950 alone. 
Union Carbide stockholders multi- 
plied almost as rapidly—174.0% from 
1930 to 1950, 30.1% between 1945 
and 1950. 

But that isn’t the sole answer to 
why chemical stockholders today are 
attending annual meetings. “The puz- 
zle was solved for me, once and for 
all,” asserts a New York executive, 
“when I overheard a conversation be- 
tween two elderly ladies at last year’s 
meeting.” 

“Isn't it great fun,” whispered one 
to the other, “to spend $2.5 million in 
just one afternoon?” 
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from these units come 


SUPERIOR SOLVENTS 
for PAINTS and INSECTICIDES— 


ESPECO True, a solvent is only 
one of the ingredients 
that go into your product—whether it be a paint or 
an insecticide. But the right solvent is just as vital 


as any other ingredient if you want to produce a 


superior product. So use a superior solvent .. . one 


made by Eastern States Chemical Corporation. These 


aromatic solvents are of top quality, exceptional 





purity and uniformity. Our research department is at 
your service to discuss your solvent problems. Contact 
us today. We make delivery on short notice, too. 
ESPECO produces a complete line of aromatic 
solvents for insecticides, printing inks, synthetic 
enamels, resins, varnishes, adhesives, for thinning 


surface coatings. Mail the coupon below for 








complete catalog. 


| Eastern States Chemical Corp. 
Dept. 1A, P. O. Box 5008 
| Houston12, Texas 


€ A s T Eg R “d % T A T E &y | Please send me your catalog and specifications on 


aromatic solvents for paints and insecticides. 


Corporation | NAME TITLE 
P. O. Box 5008 ADDRESS 
HOUSTON 12, TEXAS | FIRM 


Phone WEntworth 1651 | crry JON B..... STATE... 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


Bacteria, mold and yeast counts, Evaluation 
of: Disinfectants, Fungicides, Sanitizers. 
Phenol coefficients. Coliform tests. Food 
products: Inspection of production facilities. 


TOXICOLOGY 


Acute toxicity evaluations by National Safety 
Council recommended procedures. Skin irri- 
tation, Skin penetration, Animal feeding, 
Inhalation, Eye damage. 


MYCOLOGY 


Mildew (fungus) resistance tests: Environ- 
mental, Soil burial, Pure culture. 


ASSAYS 


Antibiotics, Vitamins, Amino acids. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS and 
PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 
EVALUATION of: 


Abrasives & Fillers, Insecticides, Household 
Cleaning Compounds, Bleaching Agents, 
Soaps & Soap Products, Industrial Cleaning 
Compounds, Alkaline & Synthetic Deter- 
gents, Essential Oils, Cosmetics, Floor 
Waxes, Gums & Resins, Oils, Fats & Waxes, 
Furniture & Metal Polishes, Rugs & Uphol- 
stery Cleaners, Sulfonated & Sulfated Oils. 


PRODUCT EVALUATION 
PRODUCT CERTIFICATION 
PSYCHOMETRIC TESTING 


A new yardstick for evaluation of the excel- 
lence of your product. 

A specialized method of measurement 
under the direction and supervision of a staff 
of trained psychologists working with other 
trained specialists — using a control group 
ready to react to your product scientifically 
and impartially. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
1610 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 

PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 

MEMPHIS + DENVER + DALLAS 

In Canada 

W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY, LTD. 

HAMILTON © MONTREAL 

Terente * Winnipeg 





BUSINESS &6 INDUSTRY 


? 


WIDE WORLD 


AFL’S MEANY, CIO’S REUTHER: In their planning, no shotgun wedding. 


Pa ee 


Union Electioneering: It’s an open 
question how many votes any labor 
union can “swing,” but all three of the 
major chemical unions are doing their 
best to drum up the desired political 
fervor in their respective members for 
next Tuesday’s state and Congressional 
elections. 

@ Members of District 50, United 
Mine Workers, have been given a list 
of candidates who are called “tried and 
proved friends” of the workers. The 
list includes 12 senatorial candidates— 
all Democrats—and the names of 27 
House candidates, of whom six are 
Republicans. 

e Members of the United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers (CIO) have been 
exhorted to use their votes to speed the 
end of “the cold, calculating atmos- 
phere now prevailing in Washington.” 

@ Members of the International 
Chemical Workers Union (AFL) have 
been urged to vote for “friends of 
labor” who will work to preserve and 
strengthen federal regulations _re- 
garded as favorable to labor. Said 
ICWU’s political adviser: “There is a 
definite, concerted move to invoke 
upon trade unions and upon the Amer- 
ican people this doctrine of states’ 
rights. It is more dangerous than any 
threat of Communism.” 

Workers in one chemical process 
plant ran into legal complications be- 
cause of their political activities. AFL 
unionists at one of the Oak Ridge 
atomic installations have been indicted 
on grounds that their participation in 
the Tennessee senatorial campaign 


constituted a violation of the Hatch 
Act, which forbids electioneering on 
the part of federal employees. Labor 
unions contend that although the 
atomic plants are government-owned, 
the people who work there are em- 
ployees of the private corporations 
that operate the plants under contract 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
. 

Top-Level Merger: The much talked- 
about proposal to merge the AFL and 
CIO has picked up speed but has lost 
much of its substance in latest negotia- 
tions between the two big labor groups. 
It now appears that a unification move 
may be made some time next year, 
but that only the top-level Washington 
headquarters staffs will be consoli- 
dated. There'll be no immediate at- 
tempt to force the various rival unions 
~such as AF L’s International Chemical 
Workers Union and CIO’s United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers—into any 
“shotgun weddings.” Instead, AFL 
President George Meany and CIO 
President Walter Reuther—who last 
week held a joint press conference to 
report on merger progress—say that 
their present plans call for “preserving 
the integrity of each affiliated union.” 

However, some of those affiliated 
unions are proceeding with merger 
plans of their own. The prospective 
uniting of the two CIO unions that 
have overlapping jurisdiction in petro- 
chemical plants—Gas-Coke and_ the 
Oil Workers International Union—is 
now tentatively scheduled for next 
March, when both unions expect to 
hold special conventions in Cleveland. 
This had previously been set for No- 
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He makes sure you get Uniformity with 


All Esso Petroleum Solvents are made under the most closely 
controlled modern refining methods. Backed by continuing 
research and testing, Esso Solvents are famous for their de- 
pendable high quality and performance. 


6 good reasons why yeu can depend on Esso Petroleum Solvents 


UNIFORMITY — made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 


ECONOMY — there’s a storage facil- 
ity near you for low shipping costs 
and quick delivery. 


CONTROLLED EVAPORATION — 
available in a wide range of evapo- 
ration rates with the precise charac- 
teristics to meet your needs. 
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SOLVENCY — Esso aliphatics and 
Solvesso aromatics cover both high 
and low solvency ranges. 


AVAILABILITY — with water termi- 
nals in industrial cities, Esso Sol- 
vents are always available in bulk. 


MODERN HANDLING METHODS — 
separate tank storage, pumping 
lines, tank cars and trucks are used 
throughout all Esso Solvent handling 
operations. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vi., Mass., RL, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., $. C., Tenn., Ark., La, 
ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass.— Pethom, WN. Y.—Elizabeth, 
N. J.— Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
S. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 





if it’s 
Stainless Steel Plate 


AUY KHZE..aAnY shape 


YOU save at 
G. 0. CARLSON, INC. 


AVING anything is a tall order today. However, at G. O. 
Carlson, Inc. there's a saying that goes like this... “we 

make it easy for our customers to do business with us.” 
This means that Carlson customers save time, save effort, 
save money. How? First, through Carlson experience—years 
of experience in handling naieiete steels exclusively. Then, 
Carlson specialists know how to make the most out of every 
pound of material and efficiently use Carlson’s special equip- 
ment for cutting stainless steel to shape. And finally, custom- 
ers pay only for what they want—and nothing else! 

The segment of a tank head illustrated is typical. Made of 1" 

thick, Type 302 stainless steel, the head bleak measures 210” 

in diameter and weighs approximately 9900 pounds. So accurately 

was this segment produced that no “truing up” of the abrasive cut 

straight edge was required prior to welding two segments together. 
It is this unique ability in handling difficult work that makes 
customers enthusiastic about the G. O. Carlson, Inc. services. 
For your next job in stainless steel plate . . . let Carlson do it. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention, 


Stainless Steels Exclusively 


“CARLSON. inc. 


Plates « Plate Products * Fergings « Bars ¢ Sheets (No. 1 Finish) 


THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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vember, but had to be postponed so 
that some smaller Gas-Coke locals 
could replenish their treasuries before 
sending delegates to the special con- 
vention, 
e 

Paint Strike Ends: A warning that the 
company would invoke its Taft-Hartley 
right to replace striking employees 
with nonunion workers brought an end 
last week to the 16-week strike by 
Local 260, United Gas, Coke & Chem- 
ical Workers (CIO), at the Patterson- 
Sargent paintmaking plant in Cleve- 
land 


Aims of the strike, according to the 
union, were a stronger grievance pro- 
cedure, improved overtime provisions, 
limitations on the company’s power to 
make transfers, and wage increases. 
Michael Poyle, president of the local, 
said the strike also was a protest of 
company practices that led to 10 arbi- 
tration procedures costing the union 
more than $2000 in arbiters’ fees. 

Company officials view the strike as 
an attack on the contract’s manage- 
ment rights clause, which recognizes 
management's right to plan, supervise 
and direct operations of the company 
and the transfer of employees. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Harold Mazza, to assistant director of 
research, American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Trona, Calif. 


Reuel E. Warringer, to vice-president, 
sales, Climax Molybdenum Co., New 


York City. 


Frank C. Haas, to director, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Lammot du Pont Copeland, to vice- 
president and chairman of the finance 
committee, T. Crawley Davis, to 
member of the finance committee, and 
Robert L. Richards, to director, vice- 
president and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Max A. Minnig, to executive viee- 
president, Witoo Chemical Co., New 
York. 


Thomas C. Dabovich, to general sales 
manager, Chemical Div., Morton Salt 
Co., Chicago. 


H. H. Wollthan, to vice-president and 
technical director, Robert H. Kittner, 
to development director, Edgar E. 
Hardy, to research director, and James 
D. Mahoney, to general sales man- 
ager, Mobay Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


T. Kenneth Haven, to vice-president, 
Detrex Corp., Detroit. 
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TrieTHANOLAMINE 


from Carbide and Carbon 


...for more than 


a quarter of 


a century 


That’s how long CarsipE has been producing and supply- 
ing triethanolamine. Of all the amines produced, this viscous, 
hygroscopic liquid offers one of the widest ranges of uses for 
emulsions and other chemical processing fields. So, before 

; : To, a ens é 
you decide on any amine, consider CarBipe’s triethanolamine 


—available in two grades, “regular” and “98 per cent.” 


Aliphatic Nitro- 

A 44-page booklet tapas a 
i ” gives > lates - 
ven Compounds” gives the i 
rib hysical properties» 


, ation on Pp > 
formatl ping data for 


and ship 
1 the other amines 


For your copy> 
ffice. 


specifications, 
triethanolamine an 
from CARBIDE. 
nearest CARBIDE of 
23 principal cities. 
icals Sales 


available 
write to the 
Offices Jocated in 
In Canada: Carbide Chem ow 
Company, Division of Union \* 


Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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SOME OF THE TYPICAL 
USES OF TRIETHANOLAMINE: 


Industrial Oil Emulsions 


increasing solubility of sulfonated oils 
wool lubrication 

leather fat-liquoring 

other oil emulsions 


Soluble Oils 
soluble mineral oils 
cutting oils 
textile machinery lubricants 
rayon oils 
orchard sprays 
Solvent Emulsions 
hydrocarbon solvent emulsions 
chlorinated solvent emulsions 


Industrial Wax Emulsions 
dispersion of casein, shellac, dyes, and 
rubber latex 
shoe polishes and leather dressings 
sizing and water-proof coatings 
Oil and Wax Polishes 
Rubless Floor Polishes 
Cosmetic Preparations and Detergents 
Neutralize Natural Oils, Clays and Pigments 
Photographic Film Developing Baths 
Removal of Carbon and Gum Deposits 
Corrosion Inhibitor 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 


Carbide 





The Industries We Serve —~AGRICULTURE 





COAL CHEMICALS 
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His challenge: Keep 15 plates filled! 


Anp to do it, your friend, the American farmer, 
has a real fight on his hands: Against weeds—they 
starved out $5 billion worth of crops last year. And 
against insects—they took a $4 billion bite. 

By 1980, there will be nearly 200 million 
Americans—more people than the land can feed at 
present production rates. Only better farming 
methods—and especially better weed and insect 
killers—can fill the hungry gap. 

America’s chemical industry is already perform- 
ing miracles for the farmer. A revolutionary insecti- 
cide, introduced to U.S. agriculture by Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical, makes the entire plant self- 
etre against many insects. New herbicides 

ill weeds before they sprout but are completely 
harmless to the crops they protect. 

Today, Pittsburgh's Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 


* AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


sion serves American agriculture with a wide 
range of important, basically-produced "Pitts- 
burgh” farm chemicals. And to provide the 
farmer with his food-saving weapons of to- 
morrow, our laboratories are conducting in- 
tensive, continuing research. 
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PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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by Robert Frank 


Sulfuric Acid: The Decade Ahead 


Sulfuric acid production should reach 18.6 million 
tons/year by 1965. 

To maintain a cushion of safety, capacity will have to 
be raised to 23.2 million tons/year by that time. 


Here’s the rundown on what we’ll need, where it will 
come from, 10 years hence: 


supply/demand balances; one city’s 
feast can be a neighboring area’s 
famine. It’s also the thing that makes 
life harried for those who are trying 
to pinpoint future sulfuric acid re- 
quirements. But the bitter scars and 
poignant memories of the sulfuric acid 
shortage during the build-up for the 
Korean War should be enough to con- 











Just a few weeks ago, a major pro- 
ducer of pigments in Baltimore and a 
fertilizer manufacturer less than 100 
miles away were faced with the same 
question: whether to meet their anti- 
cipated needs for sulfuric acid by buy- 
ing it or by building a plant. Each 


surveyed the situation carefully, then 
arrived at opposite conclusions: the 
pigments maker decided to purchase 
acid, while the fertilizer firm felt it 
would be better off in the long run if 
it built a medium-size plant. 

But that’s the nature of sulfuric acid 


vince anyone that long-range planning 
of sulfuric acid production is essential 
to the country’s economic health. 
Look at the Record: Normally, the 
best way to get an idea of what's going 
to happen to any commodity is to look 


at the end use pattern. In the case of 





Meet the Author 


ROBERT FRANK writes from his vantage 
point as a chemist and economic consultant. 
“ducated in Germany (where he got his 
Ph.D. in inorganic from the Technische Hoch. 
schule ), he’s studied patent law and economics 
here (at Columbia University ). In addition to 
a broad knowledge of the European chemical 
industry he’s had almost 20 years of scientific 
experience with the U.S. chemical industry. 
After eight years of pure and applied re- 
search with American Cyanamid, he moved to 
Chemical Construction Corp. where he organ- 
ized and directed the latter's documentation 
section. There, he was primarily concerned 
with technical and economic information. 
He’s now dividing his time between his own 
consulting business in Old Greenwich, Conn., 
and economic surveys for Foster D. Snell. 
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sulfuric acid, the Business & Defense 
Services Administration has simplified 
the task somewhat by making a com- 
prehensive breakdown of sulfuric con- 
sumption (CW, Feb. 27, p. 84). It 
shows that the greatest amount, by 
far, is used in fertilizers; large amounts 
are also required in petroleum refining, 
the manufacture of inorganic pig- 
ments, pickling steel and in centile 
processing. Carrying this breakdown a 
step farther, it’s easy to see that sul- 
furic acid production is tied to the 
amount of food that’s consumed, 
houses that are built, cars that are 
made. Sulfuric acid production trends, 
in short, should be patterned after the 
increases in population and the stand- 
ard of living. 

The Paley Commission, basing its 
predictions on projections of popula- 
tion increases, reached the conclusion 
that by 1975 the nation would require 
approximately 25 million tons of sul- 
furic acid annually. 

Unfortunately, a projection of sul- 
furic acid requirements based strictly 
on population growth can be mislead- 
ing. Fertilizers afford a good case in 
point. There’s no doubt that more 
people are going to need more food, 
therefore a greater amount of fertilizer. 
But predicting the future needs for 
sulfuric for fertilizer on the basis of 
the past fails to take into account the 
changing patterns in the fertilizer in- 
dustry, 

In 1940, for instance, fertilizer 
makers consumed 40% of all the sul- 
furic acid produced. But their per- 
centage take of the total has been 
perceptibly dwindling. Ammonium 
sulfate, a popular source of nitrogen 
for the soil and a heavy consumer of 
sulfuric, is losing ground to more con- 
centrated fertilizers like liquid am- 
monia or solid nitrogen forms like urea. 
Because of the competition of low-cost 
producers in Europe, moreover, the 
nitrogen export market is diminishing. 
In a few short years, ammonium mf 
fate exports have plummeted from 
800,000 tons to 15,000 tons. 

The trends in phosphatic fertilizers 
are even more confusing. Unquestion- 
ably they're due for a bigger play. But 
the growing importance of triple super 
(at the expense of regular super) 
should have no net effect on sulfuric 
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Sulfuric output: 


FRB index 


New* sulfuric production 


FRB index: McGraw-Hill Econ, Dept. 


*Excludes recovered acid 
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acid, which is needed in making, wet- 
process phosphoric, used in turn to 
make the more concentrated triple. 
But by the same token there’s little 
doubt that other forms of phosphates 
—like nitro- and thermophosphates— 
are going to make some inroads on the 
growth of both regular and triple 


super. Because of the sharp shift 
toward ampleness in the supply/de- 
mand balance of sulfuric acid over the 
past two years, the furor over nitro- 
phosphates has now died down. Many 
firms that were eagerly contemplating 
ventures in the field lost interest. Two, 
however, have moved ahead with 
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Industry’s barometer 
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... Looking ahead 





Production per capita 


- per capi 





Production in Ibs 











their projects (Allied and Associated 
Co-op). A full evaluation of the impact 
of nitrophosphates must await the suc- 
cess those two groups have in selling 
them to the farmer. 
Thermophosphates (made by driv- 
ing off the fluorine in phosphate rock 
through fusion in a shaft furnace or 


sintering in a kiln) are known here as 
experimental products only, but have 
enjoyed some popularity in Europe 
because of the perennial shortage of 
sulfur there. And there’s evidence that 
U.S. production of thermophosphates 
is being given serious consideration. 
Further clouding the outlook for 
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phosphate fertilizers and hence for 
sulfuric is the possibility of more di- 
calcium phosphate fertilizer. Made 
from elemental phosphorus, the dical 
future is tied largely to the availability 
and cost of electricity. 

Growth Attained: Other factors that 
forecasts predicated on population in 
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creases alone do not take into account 
are the trends in the textile, steel and 
refining industries: 

e A bigger population will certainly 
require more textiles; sulfuric con- 
sumption should grow. But the best 
customer for sulfuric in the textile 
trade has been rayon, which has been 
growing steadily. The newer syn- 
thetics, however, are taking the play 
away from rayon~and they do not re- 
quire sulfuric. It’s likely, then, that 
although consumption by the textile 
field will continue to rise, it will do 
so at a slower pace than in the past. 

© The steel industry, when it was 
— full tilt a few years ago, took 
a good chunk (7%) of the sulfuric 
total. And there’s no substitute in sight 
for sulfuric acid as a pickling agent. 
But the production of steel is running 
considerably below the peaks of a few 


ears ago and it will take some time 
orm it hits those figures again. Un- 
less another national emergency arises, 
sulfuric consumption in the steel in- 
dustry is not scheduled for any spec- 
tacular increases. 
e The refining industry has been 
a steady customer that promises to 
have a solid future. When the supplies 
of petroleum peter out, of course, the 
nation will have to find a substitute 
fuel, which may or may not require 
sulfuric acid. But that day is too far 
removed for even the most intrepid 
forecaster to figure on. 


Taking the Measure: But the com- 
plexities of the task don’t mean that 
it’s impossible to predict the future of 
sulfuric with a degree of accuracy; 
production planners don’t yet have to 
seek consolation on a ouija board. 
Here’s why: 

Sulfuric acid has attained its present 
stature primarily because it’s a good 
buy; at 1 to 2¢/lb., it delivers a lot of 
acid value. In the 20 years from 1925 
to 1945, production doubled. By next 
year, it will have increased another 
50%. There’s no reason: to believe that 
it won't go on capturing new markets 
to replace the older ones, provided the 
price doesn’t go too high. 








Thousands of tons/day 


Sulfuric capacity: 
Needful cushion 


Total* capacity 


m ESE foks CHESS 





, 
1945 


, 
1950 


*Total includes new and recovered acid. 





In the past, sulfuric acid production 
has shown a remarkable correlation 
with the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production (see chart, pp. 
34-35). It has paralleled the popula- 
tion growth, too, but not quite so 
closely. 

By projecting the production on the 
basis of expected growth of the FRB 
index as well as the increase in popula- 
tion and by making reasonable allow- 
ances for changes in the end use 
pattern, you find that production of 
new acid by 1960 should be hovering 
around 16.3 million tons of 100% acid. 
By 1965, it should hit approximately 
18.6 million tons. That will represent 
another doubling of capacity in the 
20 years between 1945 and 1965. 

Keeping the Cushion: How should 
our production facilities shape up for 
such a demand? Production capacity 
for sulfuric has always managed to stay 
just a jump ahead of demand. Figures 
(which before 1939 are not too reli- 
able) show that in 1940, production 
was only 65% of actual capacity. This 
is probably a comfortable margin. 

In the years following, however, this 
cushion was compressed to about 15% 
and with the exception of the years 
1948 and 49, has remained there ever 
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since, This is a little too close for com- 
fort, however, and the building pro- 
gram now going on will push it back 
up to 20%, which is about the minimum 
margin that can be safely maintained. 

Assuming that the production-de- 
mand spread will be held at 20%, that 
means the building program will slow 
down slightly. The average yearly in- 
crease in capacity has been approxi- 
mately 5%, but for the next five years, 
it will probably increase at a rate of 
only about 3%. In the early ’60s, it 
should slow even more. 

If, however, the Paley Commission’s 
estimate of 25 million tons needed by 
1975 proves to be of the right order 
of magnitude, and the margin of 20% 
is maintained, there would likely be 


another big spurt in the building of 
sulfuric plants during the early ‘70s. 
For by 1975, the eed would need 
a capacity of 90,000 daily tons, or just 
about double what it was at the end 
of last year. 

Even after being fortified with the 
knowledge of how much capacity he'll 
need by a certain date, however, the 
sulfuric producer's problems are only 
half solved (unless production is to 
be captive). For he still has to know 
where to build. 

Presently, it takes between 18-24 
months to put up a_ sulfur-burning 
plant. That plus the economic limita- 
tions placed on the distance the acid 
can be shipped means he not only has 
to start producing at the right time, 
he’s got to find the right place two 
years in advance. Market studies and 
forecasts of population shifts are a big 
help in this respect. Only a few com- 
panies, however, have been able to 
plan ahead with any degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Sources of Acid: Underpinning the 
whole structure of sulfuric acid, of 
course, is the cheapness and availabil- 
ity of Frasch-mined elemental sulfur. 


And it looks as though there'll be 
enough, for at least 10 years, to meet 
all requirements. Periodically new 
domes are uncovered and recent dis- 
coveries along the Gulf Coast are suf- 
ficient to last for many years. 

But recovery from these sources is 
a difficult and costly affair. And when 
the total sulfuric output starts to ap- 
proach the tonnage predicted in the 
Paley Report, other sources of sulfur 
will have to be considered. 

One such potential source of supply 
is Mexican sulfur. Figures of 1 mil- 
lion tons/year of sulfur production in 
Mexico have been bruited about 
freely. But sulfur people here feel 
that it’s years away, wouldn’t be too 
surprised if it didn’t materialize at all. 

Pyrites, too, represent a potentially 
important starting material for sulfuric 
acid. But the initial investment for a 
pyrites plant is almost twice that for a 
plant working off elemental sulfur. 
Even during the sulfur shortage of a 
few years back, not a single U.S. com- 
pany built a roaster acid plant using 
pyrites. Significantly, even General 
Chemical, a veteran at pyrites roast- 
ing, has indicated a switch to ele- 





TOTAL 19,109,000 





Capacity* Distribution : Eastern Preponderance 











*Total annual tons in place and planned as of Sept. 15, 1954 
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CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Atlas Powder Company 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 





Atlas Powder Co., Canada, Lta. 


Brantford, Canada 


















Atlas non-ionic surfactants 
offer advantageous characteristics 


For the formulation of varied types of indus- 
trial emulsions, such as polishes, cleaners, 
textile lubricants, paints, ete., Atlas non- 
ionic surfactants present several desirable 
qualities when properly applied: 

1 They are compatible with other non- 
ionics and with ionic materials. 


2 They facilitate the preparation of either 
oil-in-water or water-in-oil 
many oils and waxes, 


emulsions of 


3 They are pre-formed (in contrast to 
emulsifiers formed in situ) and are thus more 
uniform and easier to handle. 


4 They produce neutral emulsions, unless 
basic or acidic materials are added. 


5 Stability of properly formulated emul- 
sions is not affected by the addition of basic 
or acidic salts. 


6 Colloidal dispersions and emulsions of 
other materials may be blended with Atlas- 
emulsified products, without damage to 
either of the products blended. 


7 Emulsions are stable to freezing, when 
made with a properly balanced emulsifier 


blend. 


8 Stable emulsions may be made with hard 
water. 


Supplied as approximately 100% active ma- 
terials, Atlas surfactants are non-volatile and 
heat stable in the usual range of applications. 
Their viscosities range from thin liquids 
through viscous oils to soft and hard waxes. 


For valuable data on the use of these ma- 
terials in preparing a wide variety of emulsi- 
fied products, write for a copy of the booklet, 
“A Guide to Formulation of Industrial 
Emulsions with Atlas Surfactants.” 





Sorbitol—a permanent 
economical softening agent 


Sorbitol possesses a combination of qualities that 
make it particularly suitable as a softener or 
moisture stabilizing agent in a wide variety of 
products. 


Sorbitol is permanent. Because it is non-volatile, 
its protective action lasts for longer periods of 
time. Products conditioned with sorbitol are 
more stable in moisture content, because of 
sorbitol’s slow rate of gain or loss in moisture. 


Sorbitol is economical. It is made from plentiful 
sugars, and its price has steadily decreased over 
the years. 


In cosmetics, glues, pharmaceuticals, dentifrices, 
tobacco, textile finishes and numerous other 
weather-sensitive products, sorbitol is providing 
superior moisture stability at low cost. Write 
for samples, technical literature or application 
assistance. 





How to choose 
Pycal” plasticizers 
for polyvinyl acetate films 


Through the choice of the proper type of Pycal 
plasticizer, varying adhesive characteristics can 
be produced in polyviny! acetate films. Pycals 94 
and 194, for example, contribute more viscosity 
and produce more coherent and water resistant 
films, eliminate the need for thickeners where 
high viscosity is desired, and can produce films 
that are permanently tacky upon air drying. 
These two plasticizers are water soluble and have 
a high solvency for polyvinyl! acetate. 


Pycals 40 and 140 are useful in films that need 
fast initial grab and short set time, for use in 
machine operations. These materials, when used 
with waterproofing agents, cure at room tem- 
perature to make an adhesive bond with a high 
degree of water resistance. Pycals 60 and 62 are 
crystalline solids for use in hot melts and heat 
sensitive adhesives. 


A new application bulletin describing these 


materials and their uses in various formulas will 
be sent on request. 
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mental sulfur in its recent moves. 

One way to boost the attractiveness 
of a pyrites plant is being tried out 
by Norando Mines at its Welland, 
Ont., plant. There, part of the sulfur 
value is recovered as elemental sul- 
fur, while the remainder is roasted to 
sulfur dioxide for use in an adjoining 
acid plant (CW, Jan. 3, ’53, p. 31). 

Elsewhere, too, attempts are being 
made to exploit other sulfur sources. 
At the Yerington plant of Anaconda, 
for instance, low-grade California sul- 
fur ores are roasted and utilized for 
sulfuric production. By and large, 
however, most of the acid plants built 
since 1950 are based on Frasch sulfur. 

Making It Over: One type of sul- 
furic that certainly seems destined for 
a bigger role is regenerated acid. To- 
day, approximately 7% of the total 
supply is made by reconstituting re- 
finery sludge. Some sludge is also hy- 
drolyzed and the acid—after being 
separated and concentrated—can be 
sold in places where high concentra- 
tion is not necessary, as in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers. 


An untapped source of regenerated 
sulfuric is the pickle liquor from steel 
plants and the effluent from sulfur di- 
oxide pigment plants. Between 40- 
60% of all the acid used in pickling 
could be recovered and reused in 
pickling—if not in pigment manufac- 
ture. An incentive to recover acids 
from these operations is the antipollu- 
tion campaigns now under way 
throughout the country. 

Keeping Costs Down: It doesn’t 
take any unusual amount of foresight, 
in fact, to see that in the not-too-distant 
future, several alternate sources of 
sulfur will have to be tapped. For, 
despite the fact that reserves of Frasch- 
minable sulfur are probably ample for 
some time to come, there’s no doubt 
that they’re heading for depletion. As 
demand for the acid grows and ele- 
mental reserves dwindle, the cost is 
bound to go up. 

Right now, there’s not much incen- 
tive to utilize other sources. A look at 
the table (below) shows why. It’s true 
that the sulfur dioxide effluent from a 
zine roasting operation is a potentially 
cheap and plentiful source of acid. The 
investment for such a plant is not out 
of bounds—although it is higher than 
for a comparable sulfur-burning plant. 
And because the sulfur dioxide has to 
be removed anyway, you can afford to 
eliminate a raw material charge. In 
that way, the operating costs are only 
slightly more than half that for a plant 
using elemental sulfur. 

But there’s a limit to the distance 


that either the sulfur dioxide or the 
finished acid can be hauled. And it’s 
simply not practical to plan sulfuric- 
consuming operations around the near- 
ness to zinc plants. 

Operating costs for a plant recover- 
ing spent acid from alkylation sludge 
is similarly attractive. However, the 
capital investment is considerably 
higher than that for a plant working on 
elemental sulfur. 

And either investment costs or op- 
erating costs argue against any im- 
mediate significant trend to any of 
the other sources of sulfur. Several 
years ago, for instance, there was some 
talk of using gypsum (calcium sulfate ) 
to produce acid. But though similar 
operations have found favor in foreign 
countries, it’s not likely that they will 
do so here. For the operating costs are 
considerably higher and the invest- 
ment cost is approximately three times 
as high. 

All the signs then point to a con- 
tinued use of Frasch sulfur as the ma- 
terial of choice until the price of sul- 
furic acid reaches the point where it 
will be economically attractive to ex- 
ploit other sources. But if the price 
gets too high, sulfuric, which built its 
reputation as a chemical workhorse 
principally because it’s a bargain, will 
be priced right out of the market. Thus 
the economic problem is gradually be- 
coming a technological one of finding 
newer, cheaper ways of getting sul- 
furic or of getting by-products that can 
help pay the freight. 





Costs of sulfuric investment and operating costs 
. ++ for 100 ton/day plant operating at full capacity 





Raw Material Source 


Investment 
Cost 


Operating Costs (per ton of 100% acid) 





Raw 
Material* 


Labor, 
Fuel, 


etc. 


Overhead, 
Depreciation, 
Ins., etc. 














Elemental sulfur 
Zinc roaster gas 
Hydrogen sulfide 
Pyrites 


Alkylation spent acid 
(87%) 


Refinery sludge (55%) 





$600,000 
750,000 
800,000 
1,050,000 
1,100,000 


1,500,000 


$10.80 
none 

8.30 

7.30 


none 


$1.65 
3.20 
2.25 
5.15 
4.00 


none 6.40 








$3.85 
5.15 
5.15 
7.15 
7.55 


$16.30 
8.35 
15.70 
17.507 
11.55 


10.20 16.60 











ton of sulfur equivalent, 





* Elemental sulfur is charged at $26.50/long ton, f.o.b. mine. Hydrogen sulfide sulfur equivalent is assumed at mine cost, while pyrites is charged at $23/long 


t Assuming credit of $2.50 for calcine produced per ton of sulfuric, 
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can a Solvent be ‘old-fashioned "? 
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a Solvent sesiiiiinite can tell ed 





The lacquer solvent picture is changing. Many old standards 

are holding their own but others are being replaced by more 
effective, less expensive solvents—solvents to precisely meet your 
special needs. Picking the “perfect” solvent is a job for a specialist. 
That's where your Celanese representative comes in. 


He offers you a wide range of solvents, special and standard 
.- long personal experience in the lacquer field... and the 
facilities and services of the fully-equipped paint technology 

section of Celanese Technical Service & Application 
Laboratories—ready to review formulations, make tests, 
comparisons, costs analyses. 


A revaluation of your solvent picture can give you the competitive 
edge you want. Ask your Celanese representative for the details. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 952-]J. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Acetone 
n-Propanol 
n-Propyl Acetate 


n-Butyl Acetate at 
Isobutanol 
n-Butanol 


Celanese Solvent 203 CHEMICALS 
Celanese Solvent 601 
Celanese Solvent 901-H 
Methanol 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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how to smoke out 


announcing a significant new service for 


















chemical 








Smoke ’em out? You bet! Nobody’s advertising’s perfect. 
Every seller to industry just itches to measure his sales message’s firegc n, prin 
. . » to see how it stacks up against competition, 

test out new techniques and find a proven approach to higher reade 





Now, for the first time in this big multi-billion dollar market-place, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING makes this service available to you. 
Starch Studies will begin in the January issue . . . of the one magazing 
whose very closeness to the chemical engineer’s buying power 

can mean more sales for you . . . in the production workbook 

bought and preferred by nearly 39,000 engineering-minded readers and Quy¢rs. 


















Why guess? Why not scuttle a lot of those nagging little doubts 
about elements to achieve greatest readership? Why not settle the uncertainties 
on relative values of color, size, position? 

And who's a better judge than the reader on the merits of long or short copy, 
illustration techniques and headline handling? 














Here’s your opportunity to try out new ideas and appeals—find the approach 
best suited to your own product—know for sure just what chemical process plant operators 
think about your advertising. 

And you'll wind up with the evidence to show management 

just how hard your ads are working 

in this $59 billion producing, $43 billion-a-year spending market. 


There’s time enough to fit your 1955 plans to this new program—but not to spare. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s January forms close November 25th. 

Rates are low but the value to your sales effort is inestimable. 

To make sure your advertisements are among those studied, order now from... 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Boston Post Road & Beach Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Or see your CE representative. 
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- ugs in your GPI*seling 


process advertisers... the 1955 Starch Studies of Chemical Engineering 


a & 


are qou. ding these CPI sales aida-? 


READERSHIP COOK BOOK . .. or how to write ad- 
vertisements that chemical engineers will read. It's 
solid, practical “how-to”. . . headline, copy and illus- 
tration techniques, size, color . . . based on the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation Study of CE. 








HOW TO BEEF UP RAW MATERIALS SALES: 
A 16-page booklet built around a brand-new study of 
chemical salesmen. Covers market size, selling meth- 
ods, buying influences—the chemical engineer’s role 
in purchasing—how to appeal to him in your ads, 


CE’s 1954-55 DATA DIGEST—A condensed, 4-page re- 
port. Latest data gives you a close-up of the market— 
breakdown of plants— production trends — spending 
plans—what the market buys. Plus media facts in a 


handy, file-folder package. 















TO GET YOUR COPIES ... call your CHemicat 
ENGINEERING man —or drop a note to CE’s Research 
Dept. It’s their job to solve CPI sales problems, Ask 
them to help size-up your own opportunities. 


engineering-minded production men read it... 


more advertisers invest more pages in it... 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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TANK CARS; Their rates may be spurring a movement to the mountains. 


Searchlight on Shipping 


While a lot of attention is being given 
to sales in today’s competitive chem- 
ical marketplace, other aspects of the 
distribution function aren’t being 
slighted. Now in full swing, the con- 
ference season last week produced 
evidence indicative of the importance 
chemical men attach to nonsales opera- 
tions, The occasion: the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn.’s symposium on trans- 
portation, packaging, and labeling of 
chemicals, at Chicago, Oct. 13. 

High transporting costs, poor pack- 
aging, and confusing labeling can, as 
many sales departments have dis- 
covered, undo the efforts of the best 
salesmen, swell the competition’s sales 
figures. It figures then, that the 
shipping operation is a key in today’s 
scheme of chemical enterprise. 

Spotlighting new developments at 
the Chicago conference were repre- 
sentatives of eight chemical companies, 
a container manufacturer, and two 
trade associations. 

The bill of fare included the eco- 
nomics of chemical transportation, 
bulk transportation, precautionary la- 
beling, and small containers. This is 
what the experts had to say: 

© Outlining the “Economics of 
Chemical Transportation,” Donald 
Ward, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.. 
indicated that both transportation and 
distribution must be evaluated by the 
transportation department to make 
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complete use of modern technology at 
a reasonable (but not necessarily the 
lowest) cost. Although the chemical 
process industry has located plants to 
meet today’s conditions, it’s doubtful, 
Ward believes, that these locations 
will satisfy future long-term require- 
ments. 

In choosing a site, transportation is 
apt to be the long-range controlling 
factor, and some 20 aspects, ranging 
from port facilities to carriers’ attitude 
should be considered. Spurred along 
by high freight rates, a trend to locate 


plants in the Mountain Pacific area is 
developing. Characterized by rigidity 
and destructive competitive practices, 
many freight rates are unfair, Ward 
contended. 

e Within recent years, according to 
T. H. Caldwell, superintendent, Dow 
Chemical Co., all-fusion-welded types 
of tank cars have been replacing the 
riveted variety because of their lower 
maintenance costs, diminished leak 
hazards, and a smooth interior surface 
for application of lining. 

Sketching the steps necessary to 
obtain approval for tank cars for new 
products, Caldwell suggested that for 
speedy action, the application should 
be in good order. And, winding up his 
discussion on “Tank Cars in the Field 
of Transportation,” Caldwell took note 
of new tank car specifications desired 
by federal and industry organizations. 
New specifications, though not radi- 
cally changed, are currently being con- 
sidered by the government and the 
American Assn. of Railroads. 

e Bigger by 400% since 1945, the 
tank truck industry is believed to be 
now using about 10% of its 83-million 
gal. capacity for chemicals. According 
to Walter Morgan, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., tank trucking growth 
has been sparked by elimination of 
drums, and by bulk pricing, and fast 
delivery. For the future, Morgan en- 
visions mounting use of hopper trucks 
and detachable bulk containers such 
as transit tanks and “Nest-a-Bins” 
(CW, March 20, p. 64). 

e In reviewing “Bulk Transporta- 
tion of Chemicals by Tank Vessels and 
Barges,” Frank Moore, Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Co.. cited faster 
towboats with increased power, im- 
proved rake and_ integration, and 


TRUCKS: Their trend to hoppers and detachables is mounting. 
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20° and 22° Baumé Water White 
and Commercial Grades Avail- 
able in Tank Car Quantities from 
Niagara Falls, New York 


20° Baumé Commercial Grade 

Muriatic Acid is also available 
for prompt tank car ship- 
ments from Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. 


specifications 
20° and 22° Baumé Water White Grade 


ARSENIC 

INORGANIC SALTs . .0.010% MAXIMUM 
GUEPATE. occ ivcss 0.001% MAXIMUM 
ORGANIC MATTER .0.0002 % MAXIMUM 
SUSPENDED MATTER 


International’s Muriatic Acid is produced from 
inorganic materials and, at the Niagara Falls Plant, 
is made directly by burning hydrogen with chlo- 
rine. You can be sure of the purity, quality and 
consistency of grade to specifications. Muriatic 


Acid, in the grade and quantity you require, is 
available for prompt shipments. We shall be glad 
to send samples on request. 


MINING-REFINING*>MANUFACTURING CAUSTIC POTASH —all standard 
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grades; CARBONATE OF POTASH —all standard grades; POTASSIUM 
CHLORIDE —refined and technical grades; SULFATE OF POTASH; 
LIQUID CHLORINE; MURIATIC ACID. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Address all inquiries to Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
61 Broadway, New York 6 » Midland, Texas 
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RRR 


a type 
for ever 
purpos 





so 


the all-purpose 
sequestering agent 


SP 


specific for iron 


these 

powerful 

new organic 
sequestrants are 
setting new standards 
in chelating 

@ IRON 

@ CALCIUM 

@ MAGNESIUM 


OH 


specific for 
iron in caustic 


we also 
manufacture 
EDTA 

~in the name of 
PERMA- 
KLEER-50... 
as specialists 
in the 
development = 

of sequestering agents, we 
suggest you send for our 

latest revised booklet 
explaining testing methods 

and comparisons, pages 30-31-32 
Make your own tests! 
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Manutacturing Chemiste 
628 SCHUYLER AVENUE 
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DISTRIBUTION. 


Story begins on p. 44 


SLOWEST, BUT CHEAPEST? Economics will control their movement. 


boosted maneuverability in shallow 
water. Other developments: methane 
water shipment; 114,000-gal. skin-type 
barge for sulfuric acid; compart- 
mentalized 238,600-gal. barge for 
muriatic acid; styrene barges; and reg- 
ulation revision on sulfuric and muri- 
atic acids, caustic, and anhydrous am- 
monia, 

The extent of the coming switch to 
water will be governed by economics. 
Although water movement is the least 
costly, claims Moore, barges (varying 
with product) may be dear, and stor- 
age at origin and destination points 
must be considered. Each individual 
problem must be thoroughly analyzed. 

e Precautionary labeling of hazard- 
ous chemicals, already well established 
for industrial chemicals, is in the works 
for repackaged chemicals. As labeling 
of materials is beyond the control of 
the producer once the chemical is sold, 
state regulators are evolving labeling 
specifications aimed at eliminating 
consumer accidents. 

The MCA and the International 
Assn. of Governmental Labor Officials 
have prepared a model set of regula- 
tions, plan to present them to the next 
meeting of state label regulators. Just 
this summer, New York adopted warn- 
ing label requirements. 

Education of the public to read 
warning labels, feels Robert Minteer, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., constitutes 
the biggest labeling problem now fac- 
ing the trade associations and the in- 
dustry. Cooperation of all will be 
needed to alert the consumer to the 


significance of the warning tag. 

e Lighter weight and standardiza- 
tion in drums, cylinders and fittings are 
in the offing. Touching upon current 
trends in this field, Robert Long, Har- 
shaw Chemical Corp., mentioned as 
one example, a new 24-gauge, 55-gal. 
drum weighing but 27 lIbs., yet meet- 
ing specifications of an 18-gauge drum. 
Again reflecting the lighter weight 
tendency, one drum made of 24-gauge 


TOMORROW'S CONTAINERS: Will 
fiber overpack compete with steel? 
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Increasing power efficiency 
lowers chemical production costs 


1. 
2. IMPROVES POWER FACTOR TO FURNACES 
3. EXTENDS FURNACE REACTION ZONES 

4. PROVIDES AUTOMATIC FURNACE CONTROL 
5. 
6 
7 


CUTS POWER DISTRIBUTION MAINTENANCE 


INCREASES POWER RECTIFICATION RELIABILITY 


. REDUCES HAZARDS OF CORROSION 
. REDUCES TOTAL POWER CONSUMPTION 


On the next 7 pages, ira Coen, Manager, 
Chemical Industry Sales, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., shows you how the right com- 
bination of electrical equipment cuts pro- 


duction costs. 
,* c 4 
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Packaged installation resulted in improved 
power efficiency gain at this plant 


Shell-type Westinghouse Furnace Transformer serving phosphorus 
reduction furnace. Provided high power factor, cut total power costs. 


Shell transformer can be installed close to load 


to improve power factor 


Basic producers — large, medium, or small — can 
bring power to unit processes more economically 
and use it more efficiently, for a net increase in pro- 
duction and reduction in power cost. 

One company, in cooperation with Westinghouse 
Engineers, planned an electrical package from 
power supply to furnace that did just that. 

The first important step was to bring furnace 
transformers as close to utilization points as pos- 
sible, so that secondary leads were short. Resulting 


high power factor cut energy costs considerably. 


The furnace is operated at high voltage close to the 
load, providing electrical efficiency approximately 
10% higher than usual. 

The Westinghouse Shell-type Transformer is 
basically a far better performer, electrically and 
mechanically, for applications such as this where 
electrical equipment must stand the terrific punish- 
ment of cyclic loading and high current surges. 
Westinghouse Shell Transformers are more compact, 
provide better cooling, are gas and moisture tight. 
Maintenance is lower. 


















Operator’s panel 
made here. 





for arc furnace—current settings are 


Type AU Regulator assembly for one electrode; each is 
comprised of AU Regulator electrode element and revers- 
ing contactor. 











Westinghouse Type AU Balanced Beam Regulator provides 
automatic operation and accurate control of energy to furnace 


The second major step in this installation was the 
choice of the Westinghouse AU Regulator as the 
furnace control system. This regulator balances arc 
voltage and current to maintain the desired power 
input set by the operator, consistently and precisely. 

If furnace conditions change, position of elec- 
trodes within the charge is automatically changed 
to maintain the current pre-set by the furnace opera- 
tor. The Type AU Balanced Beam Regulator was 
the first arc furnace control which measured both 
arc current and voltage in positioning electrodes 
and is the only balanced beam type now available. 

The Type AU Regulator acts fast to correct cur- 


you can 6€ SURE...iF ns Westinghouse 


rent unbalance but doesn’t overshoot or hunt. The 
sensitivity can be adjusted to suit particular furnace 
conditions. Properly applied and adjusted, the Type 
AU regulator will maintain electrode position to 
insure maximum continuous protection from chemi- 
cal arc furnaces. It is particularly adaptable to use 
with automatic power regulating systems. 
Westinghouse Type AU Balanced Beam Regu- 
lator is recommended as the most suitable and eco- 
nomical for most chemical arc furnace applications. 
For the few applications where a rotating regulator 
is desirable, the Westinghouse Rototrol® is available. 





One man and dependable Westinghouse 
Ignitron Rectifiers run this chlorine line 


ally greater as voltages increase and, of course, as 


As this basic chemical producer has found, Westing- 
house Ignitron Rectifiers bring a new standard of 
performance—high power conversion efficiency and 
low cost to electrolytic processes using power in the 
250-3000 voltage range. The chlorine gas operation 
at this plant is comprised of 180 cells, connected in 
series, at 650 volts, and is served by a bank of 48 
rectifier units, 

The Ignitron Rectifier, developed by Westing- 
house, introduces a basically new principle in the 
utilization of rectifying properties of the mercury 
vapor arc. At higher voltages, it is undisputably 
more efficient than motor-generator sets or rotary 


converters. Production cost savings are proportion- 


ratio of electrical energy per ton of finished product 
increases. 

Operating headaches are eliminated, too—Igni- 
trons can be set up easily for automatic unattended 
operation. Availability of 99% or better in Ignitron 
installations often eliminates the need for stand-by 
equipment. Complete absence of moving parts dras- 
tically cuts maintenance. Ignitrons are inherently 
easier to protect against corrosion than any com- 
parable rectifying equipment. 

Westinghouse Ignitron Rectifiers offer you an 
unequaled opportunity for continuous throughput 


at rock-bottom cost. 








Bank of 48 Westinghouse Ignitron Rectifiers serving a 
chlorine production line. 


Master chlorine rectifier control panel. 
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Life-Line Gearmotors, serving salt removal tanks, give automatic 
processing a boost with dependable, round-the-clock operation 





—~ | 


Gearmotors give vital 24-hour reliability 
driving pumps on salt removal tanks 


Dependable, continuous circulation of tremendous 
amounts of water is critical in this plant. For the 
job, Westinghouse Gearmotors were chosen. 

Both gear unit and motor in these compact units 
incorporate features that assure continuous service 
with a minimum of maintenance required. Accu- 
rately hobbed, specially treated gear teeth absorb 
heavy operating shocks and prevent damaging vi- 
brations. Westinghouse Gearmotors have positive 
shaft sealing to prevent leakage of oil and entrance 
of foreign matter. 

The Life-Line® Motor, an integral part of the gear- 
motor, is pre-lubricated—new 4-way seal bearings 
provide a continuous supply of motor grease with- 
out leakage and, above all, keep dust and dirt out. 


Westinghouse Control Centers locate control con- 
veniently for emergencies, away from danger 
areas 


For power or light, Westinghouse Control Centers 
offer the modern way to group motor starters in 
centralized, planned-away-from-production areas. 
They are particularly suitable in plants where 
atmospheres are heavily laden with dust or chemi- 
cal gases. Maintenance people can get at them 
quickly and easily. 

Individual control cubicles can be removed or 
replaced in a few minutes. Each unit is safely insu- 
lated from its neighbors. 


you can 6 SURE... iF ns Westinghouse 





Westinghouse Control Center banks motor 
controls away from exposed production areas 


New fite-Line A/ motor n CAST IRON, 


CORROSION-PROOF FAN FORTIFIED INSULATION SYSTEMS AIR BYPASS 


CORROSION-PROOF CAST IRON 
FRAME AND BRACKETS 





and matching control for corrosion resistance, 


more production 


Setting big, new standards of performance is the 
new Westinghouse Life-Line “A” better-protected 
Motor. Here is a power package that is physically 
smaller, mechanically stronger and electrically long- 
er lasting than amy conventional motor. 

Two basic models for all chemical plant applica- 
tions—the dripproof for outdoor or other similar 
applications, and the totally-enclosed fan-cooled 
for corrosive applications—will assure you the same 
field-proved electrical performance Life-Lines have 
always given, but now in CAST IRON to withstand 
ravages of corrosive atmospheres. For 7-day week 
production, you now get: 


1. Better protection for the lubrication system— 
new 4-way seal bearings, with double seals on 
each side of the bearing, effectively stop contami- 
nation. You still get the proved principle of pre- 
lubrication which prevents overgreasing or 
wrong grease—plus extra protection. 


. New fortified insulation: Mylar*, a slot insulation 
with greater dielectric and mechanical strength; 
Bondar, a wire insulation with more heat resist- 
ance; Bondite, a stator insulation with greater 
strength to withstand destructive elements. 

. New armorized enclosure, in CAST IRON, gives 
you even better protection against corrosion from 
chemicals, liquids or dirt, as well as protection 
against physical impact, and can be located any- 
where and in any position. 

Rating for rating, horsepower for horsepower, 
the new Life-Line “A” Motor is the finest long- 
distance performer you can buy. 


*DuPont Registered Trade-Mark 


Life-Line’s fortified insulation system provides higher ther- 


mal stability; resists moisture, oils, chemicals. 


Oil-immersed _ starter 
for chemical process- 
ing plants. 


A full line of controls 
is available in enclo- 
sures made specially 
for use in hazardous 
locations. 


Here's a dust storm no motor will ever have to go through 
Life-Line 4-way seal bearings stand up in any atmosphere 


you can 6€ SURE... iF ns Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse Magamp, transductor type, measuring am- 
perage on a chlorine line. 
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Control panel serving Magamp unit. 


Compact Magamp provides dependable check on 
d-c amperage consumed by Ignitron Rectifiers 


A basic new regulating system, illustrated here on 
the chlorine line, is not only simpler and more com- 
pact than mechanical or rotating types, but is highly 
versatile as well. In this application, Westinghouse 
Magamp is used to totalize d-c amperage used in the 
banks of Ignitron Rectifiers. 

Whether utilized for control of tension, voltage, 
current or speed, Magamp acts swiftly, accurately. 
Disturbances are instantly eliminated. Despite its 
small size and quick judgment, Magamp is rugged- 
ly built, insensitive to normal shock and vibration. 
It has no moving parts — commutators, brushes, 
bearings — to wear, no tubes to burn out. It is a 
static device, and as such requires virtually no main- 
tenance. Original resistor settings, made when the 
unit is installed, are permanent. Magamp is at your 
service and ready to go at the flip of a switch — no 
warm-up time needed. 

For a low-cost production tool with high relia- 
bility in continuous operation processes, specify 
Westinghouse Magamp. 


MP-3028 
For product literature, check the coupon below, and mail to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 3 Gateway Center, P. O, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
[] How to Get the Most Out of Arc Furnaces B-4695 () Motors & Controls in the Chemical-Processing 
() Life-Line Gearmotors B-5645 Industries B-4792 
(] Speed Reducers B-5646 () Power for Electrolytic Processes B-5466 
(] The New Westinghouse Control Center B-4213 () Preventive Maintenance B-5477 
[ The New Life-Line “A” Cast-Iron Motor B-6154 [) How to Select AB Circuit Breakers B-6141 
() Planning Circuit Protection with Breakers B-6145 
you can 6 SURE... iF 175 ‘ 
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Westinghouse engineering can help you save 
power with the right combination of equipment 
The most efficient, productive way to apply electri- 
cal equipment to arc furnaces or chemical process- 
ing lines is in an integrated system. Westinghouse 
builds all the necessary equipment, designed to work 
together. Why not put Westinghouse experience to 
work for you? Call us in early in the planning stage. 


Inspection and repair needs are answered prompt- 
ly by Westinghouse maintenance 


Another important link in economical power supply 
can be the nationally recognized Westinghouse 
Maintenance and Repair Service, operated on the 
local level for fast — even emergency — service. To 
keep your plant producing, Westinghouse offers: 
equipment repair or reconditioning in 38 plants; in- 
spection and on-the-spot repairs for equipment that 
cannot be moved easily through 56 field service 
offices; fast delivery of genuine Westinghouse Re- 
newal Parts from stock in 31 locations. 


MP-3028 
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metal, is certified for a load of 350 lbs. 
Plug and closure flanges, too, are be- 
ing standardized. 

In the high-pressure container field, 
use of manganese steel alloys is bring- 
ing weight decreases. (Fibrous glass- 
reinforced plastic is being used for 
nitrogen and oxygen cylinders to 2000 
lbs. The plastic cylinder, avers Long, 
may be a comer.) 

e Tough, strong, cheap containers 
can now be approximated by protec- 
tively coated steel. But, indicated 
Edward Grosscup, Inland Steel Con- 
tainer Co., the ideal lining, which is 
inert to chemicals and solvents, flexible 
and adherent, and easily applied, has 
not yet been realized. Polyethylene 
coating, now bottle-necked by unsatis- 
factory adhesion to steel, may prove to 
be the “universal lining” when ad- 
hesion difficulties are overcome. 

e Jumbo fiber containers, capable 
of holding one ton of free- flowing, non- 
hydroscopic chemicals are increasingly 
being considered by producers. One 
other recent innovation in fiber drum 
packaging, declared George Benbury, 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., is lami- 
nated plastic paper lining integral with 
the drum. Now being researched: a 
fiber drum with a molded polyethylene 
liner that will equip them for more 





rugged service and reuse. 

e Plastic containers will play an 
important part in the future of chem- 
ical shipping. Taking that position, 
Carl Pruett, Du Pont Co., traced the 
evolution of plastic containers, de- 
scribed new packages. One such con- 
tainer-type, seamless polyethylene 
drums encased by steel, is now avail- 
able in 5-, 30-, and 55-gal. sizes, has 
recently been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Less 
heavy, less costly than stainless steel, 
the drum handles corrosive chemicals 
that glass or stainless cannot. Glancing 
at the future, Pruett asserted work in 
progress may lead to fiber drum over 
packs for carboys and plastic drums, 
possibly to elimination of overpacking 
for carboys. 

e Its bright potential hardly 
scratched yet, aerosol packaging for 
1954 will reach an estimated 200 mil- 
lion units, some 40% above the 1953 
figure. And Herbert Hamilton of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Assn. believes that while future use 
will jump considerably, current prob- 
lems neéd solving. These include valve 
redesign for nonclogging and better 
spray pattern; and container corrosion 
control. Glass and/or plastic containers 
may offer the “out” from corrosion, 





LATEST development in handling 
bulk shipments of granular and 
powdery materials is these syn- 
thetic rubber and fabric containers. 
Dubbed “Sealed-Bins” by their 
maker, U.S. Rubber Co., these giant 
bags, which are being offered in 
500-gal. and 2500-gal. sizes, can 
be collapsed after emptying for re- 
turn and reuse. Available after four 





Collapsible Containers 


years of development and testing, 
these containers, claims the manu- 
facturer, will reduce handling and 
packaging costs, permit low-cost 
bulk shipment, simplify receiving 
and handling by the user. Some 
chemicals already being shipped in 
the bags: polyethylene, polyviny! 
chloride, carbon black, starch, clay 
and granular reclaim rubber. 
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MORE PLANTS 
IN ’53 
TO SERVE YOU 


Stautter 
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The rapid pace of Ameri- 
can Industry is matched by 
Stauffer’s expansion since 
1885. In 1953 alone, three 
more plants were com- 
pleted to manufacture new 
products, as well as expand 
the facilities for others. 


Stauffer’s growth to 38 
plants spanning the coun- 
try is proof of success in 
serving Industries’ grow- 
ing needs. 


Stuiffer. + 
Gcaraead by Li neawe/ 














STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


221 Worth LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, lilinois 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, California 
326 South Main Street Akron 8. Ohio 
824 Wilshire Bivd Los Angeles 14, California 
8901 Hempstead Roac Houston 6, Texas 
WM. Portiand, Ore Weslaco Tex Apopkafia 
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but they, too, need development. 
It’s clear that the conference signi- 

fies that chemical packaging, trans- 

portation, and labeling is dynamic, 


adjusting to contemporary needs. Im- 
proved tank cars, hopper trucks, 
mounting use of water shipment, 


larger and lighter containers, and pack- 
PAC Ki N G ES as aging research all evidence the fact. 
’ : And, it’s evidence, too, of the sig- 
nificance the chemical industry is 
attaching to these nonsales functions. 


Analyzing a Wonder 


That the phenomenal growth of the 
plastics industry is one of the wonders 
of our modern economy is, by now, 
pretty well agreed. That plastics con- 
sumption has increased by more than 
95 times in the past 25 years—shooting 
from 33 million Ibs. in 1929 to 3 bil- 
lions this year—is a matter of estab- 
lished record. What may not be quite 
so well comprehended, however, are 
the underlying factors of distribution 
that have contributed to the amazing 
expansion in plastics. 

Last week, an authority on plastics 
sales undertook to analyze the reasons 
why, distributionwise, plastics have 
been a “natural” to succeed, and how 
on the basis of these same desirable 
distribution attributes, continued in- 
dustry growth can be expected for at 
least 25 years to come. 

The occasion: the Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution. The authority: 
Bakelite Co.’s Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Sales Manager H. K. Intemann. 
“ eae Points out Intemann: “Since plastics 
| are neither mined like iron, nor grown 


é like wood, but are put together from 
HANDLING | 


available chemicals, this industry en- 


Do you know the five 
commonly used methods 

of sealing boxes? 

Write for your copy 

of booklet, “How To Seal 
Corrugated Shipping Boxes.” 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Ahuthorily orn Packaging 
INTEMANN: His analysis of plastics 


SANDUSKY 33, OHIO © 17 FACTORIES AND MILLS © 40 SALES OFFICES success: mobility, adaptability. 
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“We were fed up with 
replacing piping 
every 2 or 3 months, 
so we put in U.S. 


Uscolite Pipe 2 years 


ago—and haven’t 


replaced a 


length yet!” 


says manager of a midwest chemical plant 


A chemical plant in Illinois makes sodium hypochlorite, View of U.S. Uscolite Pipe carrying bleach on outside truck 
for use in bleaches, laundry disinfectants, water purifiers. resi er ce Sinan 5 sivien, tihiehts Cocaine pepe 
Until over 2 years ago, the piping that carried the chlo- ing bleach to storage tank. 

rine and hypochlorite would fail every 2 or 3 months. 
This was considered a routine performance—until U.S. 
Uscolite® plastic pipe was installed. Uscolite has now 
been on the job for over 2 years and shows no sign of 
deterioration and we have eliminated our troubles with 
metallic contamination! 

Another big point about Uscolite, says the factory 
manager, is that a part of the pipe is exposed year after Uscolite pipe and fittings are made in the broadest and 
year to the weather on an outside truck loading station. largest line of stock sizes of plastic pipe on the market. 
Any damage? “No, none whatever.” Siees follow: : 

Uscolite is a product of United States Rubber Company. @ Molded fittings in 2” through 4” I.P.S. @ Molded 
This great plastic is available not only in piping, but in cova 3). 0 5. bee es, Se 7 Unseiie. ey 

; ’ phragm valve (Hills-McCanna). @ Header pipes in 
pipe fittings, valves, and sheet stock for fume ducts. 2”, 3”, 4”, 6” pipe sizes. @ Pipe in standard wall 
Uscolite is extremely light in weight, yet has very high dimensions and extra heavy wall dimensions in 2” 
impact strength. It resists acids, salts, alkalies, fumes— through 6” pipe sizes. 
inside and out. 


Rid yourself of piping problems. Next time you require 
new piping, or replacement of old piping, remembex 
Uscolite. See any of our selected distributors, or call any 
of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices or write address 
below. 














U.S.” Research perfects it . . .“ U.S.” Production builds it .. . U.S. Industry depends on it. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products «+ Oil Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheele « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives + Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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joys a degree of freedom from geo- 
graphical limitation held by few estab- 
lished basic industries.” 

Another distribution factor that has 
contributed to the plastics expansion, 
according to Intemann, is the low 
capital investment required by the pre- 
ponderance of small businesses that 
constitute a large part of the industry. 
“The small investment required gives 
the 4500 plastics fabricators high 
mobility and adaptability,” he main- 
tains. 

Comparative lightness of plastics- 
making equipment also contributes to 
mobility. As a result, “these small 
units of the plastics industry thrive 
almost anywhere, spreading new in- 
dustry about the country and fostering 
new economic growth in new localities. 

“Thus,” concludes Intemann, “this 
industry is singularly adaptable to 
shifts and changes in the economic 
structure that cause new and pressing 
distribution problems. Without elabo- 
rate or costly adjustments, it can adapt 
to large population movements, mar- 
ket shifts, industrial relocation and 
high delivery costs or freight rates.” 

Some other factors he cites as con- 
tributing to the $5 billion worth of 
goods and services now stemming 
from plastics: 

© Because plastics are suited to the 
streamlining characteristic of modern 
industrial design, designers are likely 
to give them serious consideration in 
A New Service To Apply a a — 

e Because plastics have almost un- 
HYDRIDE Advantages To Your Process limited goa and texture varia- 
tions, they afford the designer wide 
latitude. 


7 e Because plastics can be fabri- 

us om e uc ion cated into new and _ sales-provoking 

vackages and containers, such as the 
To meet the increasing demand, we have added a new | “Sdueeze” bottle, they are assisting in 


facility. Now you can conveniently arrange for Metal ae ere ORS Ne Soave 


a ce ; epg : products. 
Hydrides’ Custom Reduction Division to carry out hydride Summing up the distribution qual- 


reductions for you. This new service now makes it possible | ities of this subject matter, declares 
for you to achieve the advantages of hydride reductions | Intemann: “This new star in distribu- 


without having to tie up your facilities or develop new tion, is a rising star. The businessman 
; of tomorrow will find the plastics in- 
techniques. 


: ; dustry the opportunity for the develop- 
Men who know hydrides best . .. pioneers for seventeen | ment of new industries and new 


years in their manufacture and application... are at your | markets.” 
service. The Metal Hydrides sales staff will gladly show Ba ? : 
how this new service can be profitably and promptly ap- crane Ses ites Tvoduction Oe 


f culties now in hand, the O-Cel-O Div. 
plied to take your developed process from the laboratory of vce 4 Mille ts oor ues eng 


to commercial production. Write, Wire, or Phone today! strong national sales campaign for its 
No obligation, of course. sponges. As first stens to this end, the 


company is uvping its national distri- 
PIONEERS IN HYDROGEN COMPOUNDS bution zones from four to six and ap- 


pointing new sales executives. 
lMydri: 
ind ta lydrides Sales Offices: Ringwood Chemical 


INCORPORATED Corp. has established a new sales 
office in Chicago. 
22 Congress St., Beverly, Mass. ¢ Food Machinery and Chemical 
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n-butyl acetate 
isopropyl 
acetate 








Eastman 


solvents 


These products are stored in bulk at Kingsport, Tennessee 

| and Lodi, New Jersey, by Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
ne and in Chicago, Illinois, by DeMert & Dougherty, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; 
New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord St.; 
Cincinnati—Carew Tower; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 
N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis—Continental Bidg.; Houston—412 Main St.; 
West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; 


Los Angeles—4800 District Bivd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle 
—821 Second Ave. 
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Corp. has opened export offices in 
New York City. 

e Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc. has set up a branch in 
Louisville, Ky. 

e To coordinate activities of its 

. new Chicago terminal with its two 
CONSIDER other Chicago terminals, Dow Chem- 
4 ical Co. has opened a new office. In 
addition to supervising the three ter- 
minals, the office will handle customer 
orders and invoicing. 
e 


: Ready Reference: Sodium silicofluo- 
EXPERIENCE ride—tentative standard specifications 
for use in fluoridating water supplies. 


IN THE CHEMICAL FIELD eee American Water Works Assn., New 





York. 


e Croda Cithrol polyglycol esters 
—technical bulletin giving description, 
data and suggested uses of nonionic 
surface-active agents. Oil and Chemi- 
cal Div., Croda Ltd., Croda House, 
England. 

@ Cor-U-Cel—A brochure describ- 
ing a paperboard corrugating material 
made from straw. Alton Box Board 
Co., Alton, Ill. 

e Insecticides—A new edition of 
the Insecticide Formulators’ Manual 
(Technical Bulletin No. 42). It adds 
formulation suggestions for many 
newer pesticides. The Emulsol Corp., 
Chicago. 

e How to Set Up Sales Territories— 
Outlines itemized procedure to evalu- 
ate sales potential and to organize 
View of Courtaulds’ (Alabama) viscose rayon plant, territories. Covered ave such topics as 

designed, built and equipped by Ferguson. sales territories in new markets, guide- 
posts for establishing territories, and 
é ; : : assignment of market responsibility. 
In addition to serving over a score of industries during the Management Aid No. 55, Small Busi- 
past 35 years, Ferguson has contributed its advanced engi- ness Administration, Washington, 
neering and construction knowledge to the amazing progress D.C. 
of today’s chemical industries. @ Materials Handling: Organization 
of Engineering and Training. — Pro- 
Ferguson has demonstrated specialized skill and experience vides directions for organizing author- 
in designing, building and equipping plants for viscose rayon, ity and responsibility in materials 
the production of which requires minute precision and control. handling and summarizes the relation- 
ships of the various functions. No. 4, 
Our engineers and consultants will be happy to show you Materials Handling Institute, Inc., 
how these advanced economies can be put to work in your Pittsburgh. 
chemical expansion plans. © Packaging ideas — just-issued 
“Creative Package Design” publica- 
tion is offered as a “package evaluation 
and idea source for users of corrugated 
packaging.” Public Relations Dept., 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O. 

e Nitroparaffins — new technical 
data sheet indicates principal prop- 
erties and potential uses of this newly 
available line of chemicals. Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., New York. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland, Phone TOwer 1-6400 ¢ NEW ¢ Methyl Cellosolve acetate—4-p. 
YORK: 19 Rector Street ¢ HOUSTON: 2620 S. Main St. e CHICAGO: 1 N. LaSalle | information sheet gives properties and 
Bidg. © LOS ANGELES: 411 West Sth St. e CINCINNATI: 901 Enquirer Bldg. ¢ SAN suggested uses for this solvent. Car- 
FRANCISCO: 55 New Montgomery St. © MONTREAL: 1015 Dominion Sq. Bldg. a and Carbon Chemicals Co., New 

ork. 
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car 
washing 


cleaning 


More sales opportunities for you 
with this all-purpose detergent... 


Spray Dried Alkyl Aryl Sulfonate 


Yes, you'll find a ready, profitable market for Sulframin HD 
sYeXe lok MOI igo MM ole) oLUlColmell Molla olelt-Mel-t(-1ce (Tal mmelulolale Martie lb 
rants and institutions in your territory. And you'll find that 
once customers try these fine-quality High Detergent 
Beads they'll keep on buying them—give you a steady 
repeat business 


Produced in accordance with a balanced formula con- 
taining dodecyl benzene sulfonate, complex phosphates, 
CMC, and a elasreh white dyestuff Sulframin HD Beads 
assure thorough wetting, excellent detergency, and free 
fala ott g al) Beads are effective relate! econom fel f i Kollare lay 
rela" wet fal fexeraliare] in olay ra tctelaliate| relkelahis ruq fareroraliate B car 


Wordallate Melate Me ICiamn ZeLial late] 


| Told acto miols your convenience in 130 |b. drums, 90 |b. drums and 
010s | om ololo WWE toMNel Zell lolol (ME lel am a-ttel (= 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2150 
hpencal Paterson, N. J. Dept. CW-10 


Please send me full details on Sulframin HD Beads 
and your private label plan. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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1 SCOOP TRUCK replaces muscle work, saves time in handling bulk 


material. 


Exit Manhandling 


There’s nothing unusual about a new 
plant that produces twice as much as 
its antiquated predecessor. But doing 
it with a work force less than half as 
large is a pretty neat trick. And that’s 
just what Carstens Packing Co. does 
in its new $180,000 fertilizer plant at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The key to this bit of legerdemain is 
the new plant’s well-planned materials 
handling system. Originally designed 
by Chemical Engineering Co. (Green 
Bay, Wis.), it was modified by Car- 
sten’s own plant engineer to incorpo- 
rate units tailored to each job. 

In the old 12-man operation, room 
for improvement was everywhere in 
evidence. Bulk materials, shoveled by 
hand, were trundled about in wheeled 
buggies, weighed on platform scales. 
Bagged chemicals were manhandled 
around the processing equipment, 
measured by weight stated on the 
bags. The entire mixing and packag- 
ing operation was manually con- 
trolled. 

But the new five-man installation is 
streamlined for mechanized move- 
ment of materials. Meeting the prob- 
lem right at the front door, a scoop 
truck is the first machine to tackle 
incoming chemicals. Moving right 
into railroad cars, it transfers 600-lb. 
bites to a screw-fed bucket elevator 
rising 30 ft. to an upper level of the 
building. A 90-ft. belt conveyor takes 


over from there, carries material along 
the length of the building between 10 
storage bins. A 40-ton/hour shuttle 
conveyor, which distributes material 
to the proper bin for curing and 
aging, is arranged on a movable car- 
riage to permit full use of the bins’ 
combined 4000-ton capacity. Movable 


partitions in the bins enable them to 
be enlarged or combined to fit flexible 
storage requirements. 

From storage, the ingredients move 
again by scoop truck to an 8-bin, 15- 
ton hopper at the processing area. A 
one-ton weighing larry, rail-mounted 
beneath the hopper, measures out 
batch quantities in the desired propor- 
tions. Operated by one man, the larry 
is faster, more accurate than the old 
plant’s hand-weighing system, which 
required three men. And what’s more 
important, is assures greater uniform- 
ity of product. 

Materials are discharged from the 
weighing larry into a bucket elevator 
that feeds a batch mixer. A screen di- 
verts oversize particles to a hammer 
mill. The automatic mixer blends the 
batch for three minutes, after which 
it discharges the finished fertilizer to 
a hopper in the packaging section. 

A vibrating feeder transfers the fer- 
tilizer to a valve-type bagger that 
weighs 25- to 100-lb. bags automati- 
cally. A separate automatic scale and 
bag sealer puts out 1- to 10-Ib. bags 
—a size the old three-man packing 
setup couldn’t handle. Bags move by 
conveyor and chutes to railroad cars 
where two men load them for ship- 
ping. 

With machines doing most of the 
work, labor requirements have been 
reduced from 1.6 to 0.33 man-hours 
per ton of finished product. Efficient 
handling of bulk ingredients permits 
additional savings on materials for- 


Sal ~ 


2 BELT CONVEYORS on traveling carriage fill bulk storage bins to the top. 
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Hydrazine, 


greater protection 
for boiler systems 








In power stations and industrial steam plants, 
the use of hydrazine to control oxygen 
corrosion is now well established. Published 

, reports of experience in this country as well as 

















abroad indicate the efficiency of hydrazine 
treatment to: (1) remove trace oxygen from 
feed water, (2) safeguard superheater tubes in 























— — A steam generating plants before they go into 


ty : operation, (3) protect idle boilers. In boiler 
water, hydrazine reacts rapidly with residual 
— oxygen to eliminate all traces of this dissolved 
corrosive gas. 
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Hydrazine, new fields 
for chemical research 


Through greatly diversified research, more and more new 
applications of hydrazine are being discovered. In addition to its 
use as an oxygen scavenger in boiler feed water, hydrazine is an 
important component of plant growth regulators, and the basis of 

a new series of non-corrosive soldering fluxes. As a chemical capable 
of reacting with a wide variety of both organic and inorganic 
materials, hydrazine is the starting point for countless hydronitrogen 
compounds. Perhaps you could use the latest information on 
hydrazine and its many derivatives and how they might apply to 
your field of interest . . . if so, why not write today? 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 








WATER CONDITIONING 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Just Published! 
Deseribes various types of eqnaytieniog apparatus 


€ 

applying best processes for particular industrial 
ers such problems as corrosion control, 

boiler steel embrittlement, 

steam quality which depend on 

’ 

a 

a a testing, and 

i test data. By 

$s. Powell, Gon. Eng., 528 pp., 

2it ittus., $9.00 











INDUSTRIAL DUST 


2nd Ed.—Just Published! 


Covers hazards of dust in industry, 
how to determine their existence, 
and how to combat them. Discusses 
physical substances composing dust 
and fume suspensions and their effects on man . 
analysis, measurement, and microscopy of fine dusts 
» Practical control of dusts and use of respira 
tory protective devices. Completely rewritten 2n 
Edition covers engineering methods which help 
control Bilicosis—inhalation, retention and exhala- 
Gen X articulate matier in air—specification and 
ist respirators, etc. By_P. Drinker, Prof. 
a in, Hygiene, Harvard; and T. F. Hateh, Prof. 
of ind. Ens. Univ. of Pittsburgh. 2nd 
. 371 po., 176 ifhus., $10.00 

















SILICONES AND 
THEIR USES 


For engineers, designers, and all whe do or ean 
use silicones, this engineering-slanted manual pro- 
vides « correlated source of the available informa 
tion on properties, preparation, and applications of 
silicones-—treated as non-technically as possible. It 
covers all the commeretelly available silicone prod- 
ucts . » lists industries and known uses, they 
make of silicones, com cost considerations . .. out 

lines hisvwory of silicone development, its possible 
uses in medicine and pharmacy, and the elementary 
chemistry of preparation of silicones fom raw mate 


al se ar Admini By RK. R. 
niatrative fag 


-» 29 illus. 
Si tables, $6. 








CHEMICAL 
BUSINESS 
HANDBOOK 
Just Published! 


A big practical guide to help engi 

neering personnel in the chemical 

industries meet sen 185apecla responsibilities. 

in 2 big specialists show every 

market = inane 

, , X —. of other 

business operations cogently  aeied © > the chem- 

jeal field. Gives you neeean als and operations 

af effective business managem . » dependable 

facts to help you handle problem and ng 4 

bilities in this field. Edit er. 

4 | v Developmental Devt. €. 

le Nemours and Co. 1330 pp., 438 its.”  si7'00 

(Available on terms.) 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Roem + ad Dept. CN-10-30 
330 W. 42, NYC 3 
Send me book(s) ame below for 10 days’ exami 
nation on approval, In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) pstpaid. (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon—same return 
privilege.) 
Powell—Water Conditioning for indus 9.08 
Drinker & Hatch—todustrial Dust—$10 
McGregor—-Silleones & Their Uses-—$6 
Perry--Chemical Business Handbeok=-$17.00— 
payable $5 in 10 days, $4 a month 
(Print) 
Name 


Address 
City 
Company 


Position 


For price and terms outside U.S 
write MeGraw-Hill tnt'l., N.Y.C. CN-10-30 
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4 RAIL-MOUNTED LARRY weighs ingredients, delivers them to mixer. 


merly purchased in bags as a conces- 
sion to handling limitations. (Bulk 
ammonium sulfate, for example, is 
$3/ton cheaper than bagged ship- 
ments.) 

Of course, it isn’t every plant that 


can make this much improvement. 
But as product and process require- 
ments change, there are many who 
could profit more than they have by 
putting mechanical brawn on the pro- 
duction team. 
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SD congratulates General Tire on the start-up of 
their new mono and polyviny! chloride plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio. This is another important step in 
the company’s plans for product diversification 


Another sD project and technological leadership. 














The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


enters pvc field with 


modern $6,000,000 plant 


In addition to producing a superior PVC, 

General Tire’s new plant includes a sales-service 
laboratory for aiding its customers in the use of 
their products. Comprehensive pilot plant 
facilities, capable of producing sufficient quan- 
tities of new polymers for complete field trials, 
are also available to General Tire’s customers. 





This is the second “SD-Designed” PVC plant. 
The first, also employing a suspension process, 
was built for one of the largest chemical 

firms in Europe and has been in production 
since early 1954, 


Scientific Design Company, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. © Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 
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NOW 5S GREAT [Js] 14 FILTERS 


FOR REALLY CONTINUOUS 
FILTRATION 


Easy or tough, your continuous filtration is differ- 
ent. It takes a lot of experience plus careful study ¢ 
of your specific problem to select and design the 
smoothest running, most economical filter. Filtra- 
tion Engineers Inc. offers you more than 35 years 
of this kind of experience . . . backed by proved 
ability to deliver tailor-made filters at no more 
than standard costs. 

The FEinc String Discharge Filter . . . the origi- 
nal string filter . . . handles all types of cakes. . . 
even thin soupy slimes. The strings lift the cake 
from the cloth cleanly, and eliminate common 
problems of smearing, blinding and blow-back. 
Cloths last longer, with less down-time for wash- 
ing or replacements. Often it’s the most economi- 
cal filter for easy jobs as well as tough ones. 
Special features included submergence washing 
and compression dewatering. 

The new FEinc horizontal filter, simple, trouble- HORIZONTAL 
free, is recommended for free-filtering materials FILTERS 
such as coarse granules, or fibrous cakes. Counter- 
current washing is available. 

FEinc scraper filters, for standard problems, 
are quality built, with many special constructions, 
such as rubber covering, totally enclosed hous- 
ings, etc. On filter at right, for instance, drum 
submergence can be varied at will from zero 
to 30%. 

Ask today for full details or analyses . . . no 
obligation, of course. 





‘ 


















SCRAPER 
FILTERS 


aati 





Filtration Engineers, Inc. 


CUSTOM DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
TYPES OF CONTINUOUS FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 














155 ORATON STREET © NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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Accident 


It started out as a routine day. In the 
Medical building doctors were busy 
with appointed tasks; there was the 
usual flow of individuals past the re- 
ception desk. At 9.30 a.m. the first 
ambulance call sounded; the doctor on 
dispensary duty took the call. The 
plant whistle sounded the fire call; a 
second alarm came in, more help was 
needed in the field immediately. This 
was an acute emergency. 

The telephone rang: hydrogen sul- 
fide fumes were escaping from a ditch 
near the Hydron Blue building, 
“people were dropping like flies.” 
Various conveyances were pressed into 
emergency service. Within minutes, 
unconscious individuals started arriv- 
ing at the Medical building for treat- 
ment. Doctors, nurses, technicians 
were all busy applying artificial resus- 
citation, oxygen masks. Some of the 
patients developed violent muscular 
contractions. 

All patients were closely watched 
for the next three hours; 10 required 
further observation, four were in seri- 
ous condition. Of the 22 individuals 
brought to the Medical building, 21 
recovered, one died at 9:15 that eve- 
ning. Without a well-planned plant 
medical setup, this fatality would not 
have been the only one. 

Statistic: This was an accident. It 
was thoroughly investigated, became 
another statistic in company records. 
From such records and statistics has 
come the know-how of modern occu- 
pational medicine. 

Contributing in large part to the 
compilation of such records, the 166- 
doctor medical staff of the Du Pont Co. 
has in the process contributed grist to 
another mill. In a new book titled * 
“Modern Occupational Medicine,”* 
Editors Allan Fleming, M.D.; C. A. 
D’Alonzo, M.D.; and Associate Editor 
John Zapp call upon 17 other Du Pont 
contributors, make use of the staff's 
combined experience to present the 
general principles and methods of in- 
dustrial preventive medicine in a 
single volume “that will be readily 
useful to physicians, executives, safety 
engineers and chemists in industry.” 

This is essentially a how-to book; 
it is significant to the chemical process 
industries because it was written by a 
medical team active therein. Most of 
the material will prove useful to all 
industrial medical groups, but some of 
it is specially slanted toward those in 
the process industries. 

Toxicology: Of special interest to 
chemical men, of course, are sections 
dealing with chemical health hazards. 










* Lea & Febiges (Philadelphia), $10. 


















































































What has 


aluminum 
got to do 
with... 
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Alean Chemicals 
are the answers 


Alcan (Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Ltd.) offers industry the basic chemical in- 
gredients used in ingot production and other 
chemicals associated with the aluminum 
processes. Many of these Alcan Chemicals 
are regularly used by industry to improve 
process applications and product quality. 


In saltcellars, alumina, activated, absorbs 
moisture, makes salt easier to shake. For 
water purification, aluminum sulphate and 
chlorine are widely used in water treatment. 
Open hearth furnaces use magnesium oxide 
refractory bricks to increase steel output. 
Magnesia fertilizer is responsible for higher- 
yield potato crops. Alumina and bauxite are 
widely used for high quality abrasive wheels. 


These are only a few of the jobs done by 
Alcan Chemicals. 


Co-operating in the production of Alcan 
Chemicals are a number of affiliated com- 
panies. Each of these sister companies spe- 
cializes in its own field of endeavor such as: 
Laboratory research . . . exploring, mining 
and processing raw materials throughout the 
free world... development of shipping 
methods for the protection and speedy de- 
livery of products. 

One of Alcan’s sister companies, Alum’ 
nium Limited Sales, Inc., distributes Alcan 
Chemicals in the United States. The office 
near you will be glad to help you with your 
special chemical requirements. 


TE AEGAN | hi ny ; 
nt Pidissdisatans Chemicals 
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CHEMICALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Alumina, Activated 
Alumina, Calcined 
' Alumina Hydrate 


Aluminum Chloride, 
Anhydrous 

Aluminum Fluoride 

Aluminum Sulphate 

Bauxite 

Chlorine, Liquid 

Cryolite, Artificial 

Fluorspar 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Magnesium Chloride, 
Anhydrous 

Sodium Fluoride 

Sulphuric Acid 


i [D 
SALES, inc. 

One of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
group of Companies 
Offices or Agents in 40 cities 
Cable: ALIMPORT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
422 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


2842 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 7 
611 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 
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MICHIGAN CITY 
PLA PORTE 
WALKERTON 
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H. Horton Hampton, Vice President, Industrial Development, Nickel Plate Road, 


In Indiana 


The Progressive Midwestern state with a heritage. . . 
The population is growing faster than the United States. 


There are 10,500 industries, many of which are located in the 36 
principal communities along our lines. 










Its geographical location offers unsurpassed equitable distribution. 
Electric power capacity is 10°, more than U. S. average per capita. 

A billion cubic feet per year of natural gas is available. 

Over 1,000 lakes and hundreds of streams for water supply and recreation. 


Diversified crops and stock raising bring annual cash receipts 
of over a billion dollars. 


Superb public schools, 38 colleges and institutions of higher education, 16 
state parks, 14 state forests, 4 well-stocked game preserves and 13 fish 
hatcheries make living and working worth-while. 













An $80 million surplus, unencumbered, and a state constitution which forbids 
bonded indebtedness means—tomorrow’s new industries don’t pay yesterday’s bills. 
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The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
For detailed information about industrial sites in this or 
other areas along the Nickel Plate Road, call or write: 
H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, O., Phone, MAin 1-9000 
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Here are discussed the more toxic 
chemicals, their entry into the body, 
their internal and external affects, and 
recommended treatment. 

In another chapter is detailed the 
use of protective clothing for the chem- 
ical industry. As with all phases of 
medicine, declare the authors, pre- 
ventives are far better than remedies. 
Such things as hydrofluoric acid burns 
are easy enough to avoid by using 
proper gloves, but once there is ex- 
posure and blisters form, all the white, 
raised skin has to be cut away. 

Other sections deal with the inherent 
disposition of certain persons and 
process operations to specific toxic ef- 
fects. The idea is to place a person in 
a job suited not only to his education 
and experience, but also to his physical 
and psychiatric capabilities—avoid his 
weaknesses, keep him away from 
sensitive situations. With an operation, 
engineer it to its peak safety, antici- 
pate hazards, set up adequate safety 
measures, and keep the place clean. 

A section on acute poisoning is in- 
cluded, say the authors, because of all 
the calls they get from doctors and 
frenzied mothers. They figure that a 
chemical company will have all the 
answers even about common house- 
hold poisons. 


Organization: If a plant offers 
any medical service at all, one of the 
first things the plant manager should 
do is match his facilities against a 
check list provided in the book. In- 
cluded: Is there a full-time physician 
for every 800-1000 employees? Is the 
doctor treated as a regular staff mem- 
ber? Does he have adequate diagnos- 
tic equipment—for example, X-ray and 
laboratory facilities? If there are no 
medical services available, the check 
list provides the plant manager with a 
starting place and points him in the 
right direction. 

Other chapters go over administra- 
tion, functions, location, personnel, 
layout and equipment. The editors 
present a floor plan for a well-designed 
medical installation for a small plant, 
point out such things as the advisabil- 
ity of putting the first-aid room close 
by the reception room because it is the 
one most frequently used. Functions of 
the industrial hygiene laboratory are 
discussed as are the potentials of im- 
munization in industry, the effects of 
temperature, humidity, and air move- 
ment, the medico-legal interplay, noise 
and radiological hazards, fatigue, and 
the “occupational back” among others. 


Psychiatry: Also among the more 
fascinating parts of the book are the 
chapters on the industrial applications 
of psychiatry and the rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic worker. According to the 
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in Synthetic Ammonia 
Production 


The new synthetic ammonia plant of Phillips 
Chemical Co, (wholly owned subsidiary of Phillips 
Petroleum Co.) near Houston, Texas, designed by 
Chemico, marks important advances in economy of 
construction, production, operation and maintenance. 
Some of the features of this 450 TD plant are 

listed in the adjoining column. 


The efficiency and dependability of Chemico ammonia 
plants is the result of more than 20 years of 
experience and continuous research in this field. 


In the production of other heavy chemicals, too, 
Chemico has long been a leader in originating new 
processes and designs. Whatever your requirements 
may be, it will pay you to consult Chemico, for 
“Chemico Plants are Profitable Investments”. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


Less power required for compres- 
sion, because of use of part of ini- 
tial pressure of the natural gas. 


Less fuel cost, because of full use 
of waste heat and waste gases. 


Lower-cost carbon steel for con- 
verters, because of lower wall tem- 
perature resulting from internal 
heat exchanger and flow of cold 
incoming gases along the walls. 


Longer catalyst life, because of cool- 
ing tubes in catalyst bed. 


Lower operating cost, because of 
high degree of instrumentalization. 


CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICAN CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 






























































































ANOTHER MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 
PICKS B&O's AMERICAN RUHR! HOW 
ABOUT YOUR NEW PLANT HERI 











is toward the Ohio 


B&O’s locating a 2500 acre site for a mammoth 
aluminum sheet and foil mill near Ravenswood, West Virginia further 
underscores the trend toward this land of Big Opportunities. A billion dollars 
in recent new plants proves it! 








Here’s a land of big sites, atop extensive natural resources, with an 
abundance of power and people, close by America’s prime markets. You 
know about the big, basic plants already in the area—smaller neighboring 
sites, too, are ready! The Nation’s first ISOCYANATE plant, at Natrium, 
just announced, located on one of them. 


We want your plant here! B&O has “know-how” on location and sites. 
Look them over!—on the ground, or at your desk with our new airviews 
plus 3-dimensional color, Ask our man! 






Contact B&O plant location men at: 


New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore | LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2  DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 WAbash 2-221] 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Those who KNOW use the BaO! 
Constantly doing things—better! 
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book, the behavior of a minority group 
of individuals creates the majority of 
problems for management; these prob- 
lem individuals are victims of an ill- 
ness fostered by tolerating improper 
or inadequate behavior. As a remedy, 
effective discipline is prescribed, for 
it promotes mental health. 

For the alcoholic in industry, re- 
habilitation is suggested as a worthy 
venture in the field of human relations 
and public health. The rehabilitated 
alcoholic can be converted into a valu- 
able employee. As with all phases of 
modern occupational medicine—pre- 
vention, treatment, remedy—rehabilita- 
tion, too, pays off for management. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Two-Way Tool: Developed in con- 
junction with municipal and industrial 
authorities on air pollution, Mine 
Safety Appliances Co.’s (Pittsburgh) 
Smokescope can, says MSA, be used 
to uncover inefficient operations as well 
as ordinance violations since incom- 
plete processing (e.g., partly burned 
fuel) readily reveals itself in its more 
dense smoke. Moreover, claims MSA, 
the “Scope” overcomes the main dis- 
advantage of standard smoke charts: 
it is convenient; it permits direct com- 
parison of smoke and standard without 
having to refocus the eye; it avoids 
variation in readings caused by differ- 
ences in illumination. 
° 


Redesigned Cyclones: To its standard 
6-, 12-, and 24-in. diameter Dorr- 
Clones (wet classification cyclones), 
the Dorr Co. (Stamford, Conn.) has 
added replaceable molded rubber in- 
serts. Designed as standard equipment 
on these units, the rubber linings, 
claims Dorr, will decrease wear on in- 
terior surfaces, are easy to replace. 

a7 
Safety Valve: In order to make sure 
incoming gas lines won't add fuel to 
any fire that might break out, Valco, 
Inc. (Cincinnati) has introduced its 
model 350 safety shutoff valve. De- 
signed for installation just ahead of 
the gas meter, the valve closes, shuts 
off fuel feed as soon as fire melts the 
fusible alloy holding it open. 

. 
Flexible Filler: A liquid filling ma- 
chine that will fill containers of any 
size from a fractional ounce to 16 
ounces and any shape without chang- 
ing the feed setup is the latest offering 
of MRM Co., Inc. (Brooklyn, N.Y.). 
Working at production speeds up to 
75 units/min., the feed setup consists 
of a series of flat plates mounted on a 
chain and permanently synchronized 
with the filling nozzles. — 





























































Here’s where 
DU PONT p-AMINOPHENOL TECHNICAL 
OH can help you... 
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DESCRIPTION: p-Aminophenol Technical is a light brown powder when 
N H. freshly prepared, which darkens considerably on exposure to air. It is 

soluble in aqueous caustic alkali and dilute hydrochloric acid and may 
contain up to 0.5% hydrochloric acid insolubles as impurities. 






SPECIFICATIONS: Purity: 97.0% minimum, by nitrite absorption. 
Molecular weight: 109.1 





WRITE US for complete information about this valuable intermediate. And 
if your process calls for a specific product, remember Du Pont has the fa- 
cilities to produce custom-made intermediates—perhaps one that will 

meet your exact requirements. Our technical men will be glad to study 

your problems and work with you in product development. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Organic Chemicals Department, Chemicals Division 


ORGAN IC Wilmington 98, Delaware 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


846. us. pat oF 





GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
oo THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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KE OEARCH 


New Weapon for Liquid No 


thixotropy, n. The property, or 
phenomenon, exhibited by some 
gels, of becoming fluid when 
shaken. The change is reversible. 
—Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary Second Edition, Unabridged 


No printed definition can do justice to 
thixotropy. To appreciate it, you must 
live with it—and that can be a lively 
and often hectic experience. No one 
understands this better than the chem- 
ical research man who for years has 
been locking horns with thixotropy 
and usually coming off second best in 
such a seemingly simple test as meas- 
uring the viscosity of thixotropic liq- 
uids. This week his vista was bright- 
ened by the rapidly maturing work of 
an enterprising professor of chemical 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

He is energetic young Edward Mer- 
rill, and he has designed and built what 
may be the first practical viscometer 
for the rapid, reliable determination of 
the viscosity of thixotropic fluids. 

The result of more than two years of 


72 


++. puts shear to work 


intensive effort, the Merrill viscometer 
could be a near-invaluable helpmate 
to researchers in a broad swath of the 
chemical process industries. Paints, 
varnishes, lubricants, printing inks and 
polymer solutions of all kinds are only 
a few examples of products that may 
be thixotropic. A complete picture of 
their viscous behavior under different 
conditions is vital if they are to be 
used and studied intelligently. 

Precisely because they are thix- 
otropic, these materials are commer- 
cially valuable. But it’s this same prop- 
erty that makes them a researcher's 
nightmare. Viscosity of thixotropic 
substances may vary widely in relation 
to applied shearing stress. The big 
questions are: How viscous will a 
thixotropic substance be under a given 
shearing stress? How does viscosity 
change under varying stresses? And 
how is viscosity affected by varying 
periods of constant stress? 

In practical terms this may translate 
to: How well will a paint flow under 
the shearing stress of a brush stroke? 
Or, how will a solution of synthetic- 


VISCOMETER CLOSEUP shows ex- 
perimental model: Heart (circled and 
dissected at left) consists of coaxial 
cylinders with fluid between them. 
Spun by motor, inner cylinder puts 
torque on outer. This force, gauged 
by strain cell, and spin speed give 
measure of viscosity, which is plotted 


on x-y recorder (not shown). 


Man's Land 


fiber polymer behave on being forced 
at high speeds through a spinneret? 
For want of a versatile viscosity- 
measuring instrument, all such queries 
cannot be answered to the satisfaction 
of a considerable body of researchers. 
They have no quarrel with most vis- 
cometers insofar as Newtonian liquids 
are concerned. But, by the same token, 
none of the conventional instruments 
is considered to be entirely adequate 
for the measurement of the entire 
range of non-Newtonian® _ liquids. 
Falling ball and capillary viscometers, 
which are satisfactory for most New- 
tonian fluids, may be utilized for non- 
Newtonian determinations only if 
extensive calculations are applied. 
According to Merrill, moreover, the 
usual types of coaxial cylinder vis- 
cometers—particularly those incorpo- 
rating a torsion wire—have other short- 
comings for the testing of non-New- 
*Those liquids that do not conform to Newton’s 
law that the homogeneous shearing stress is the 
product of coefficient of viscosity and rate of 
shear. The viscosity of these liquids depends 
largely upon the history of work done on them. 


ot all non-Newtonian liquids are thixotropic, 
but all thixotropic liquids are non-Newtonian 
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++. and the improved economics 
of this unique chemical plant 
suited Montecatini, too! 


Anyone interested in better chemi- 
cal processing will see eye to eye 
with Imperial Chemical Industries on its 
modern ethylene plant. Here’s why: 


(1) High yields of olefins 

(2) High purity of products 

(3) Reduced formation of saturated com- 
pounds 

(4) Flexible operation 


These reasons convinced Montecatini, 
too. Result: a similar Kellogg-engineered 
plant is now going up at Ferrara for this 
world-famous Italian chemical producer. 


The improved economics of these olefin- 
from-petroleum plants are fresh proof of 
the contributions advanced engineering can 
make today for tomorrow’s better processes. 


? 

% Ethylene plant in operation for three years 
for Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. at 
Wilton, England. 


In this process, Kellogg engineers applied 
a new principle to the cracking of petro- 
leum fractions. .. pyrolysis in the presence 
of high-temperature steam to increase 
yields of desirable products and to reduce 
coking. In addition to naphtha, gas oil, fuel 
oil, casinghead gasoline, and residuals, steam 
pyrolysis for olefin production is applicable 
to conventional ethane and propane feeds. 

Developments such as this are the goal of 
“Engineering for Tomorrow” .. . typical of 
Kellogg’s continuous efforts to prove out 
new ways to better yields, bigger profits, 
less down-time. 


For detailed information on Kellogg's 
processes for ammonia, urea or ethylene 
sorwonin PLANT write: CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVI. 
SION, The M. W. Kellogg Company, a 
subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated, 
225 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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ETHYLENE 
pROPYLENE 
BUTYLENE 


ME THANOL 
ETHANOL 
pROPANOL 


BUTANOL 
1s0.0CTYL 
ALCOHOL 


BENZENE 
XYLENE 
TOLUENE 


PHENOL 
FROM 
CUMENE 





AMMONIA 
UREA 
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GLYCERIDES 





NOW OVER 5100 


BIOS) CHEMICALS 


Pyridine-2-aldehyde 

Pyridine-4-aldehyde 

Evregaliel-4-carhonylie 
ci 


Pyrrocoline 


Juercetin 

Juercetrin 

Juercimetrin 

Juinine lodobismuthate 
Quinine Phosphate 
Fulacline-6-cosbenylie 
ci 
Quinoline-2,3-dicarboxylic 
Acid 

Quinuclidine 

Resazurin (Sodium Salt) 
Retene 

Retene Quinone 
Rhaponticin 
2(«-Ribitylamino) -1,5- 
dimethylazobenzene 
6-d-Ribitylamino-3,4- 
dimethylbenzene 
Rubidium lodide 
Rubrene (Tetraphenyl- 
naphthalene) 

ufol 





ASK FOR OUR NEW 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 


INDUSTRIAL 


ADHESIVES 
HADLEY’S 
—————— 
«+ « GIVE SUPERIOR RESULTS 
CEMENTS FOR SPECIAL HADLEY 


BONDING... ADHESIVES... 


FOU TO FOL + «+ THAT RESIST 
PAPER TO FOIL WATER, Olt 
PAPER TO AND HEAT 


POLYETHYLENE 

POLYETHYLENE SPECIAL HADLEY 
ioek op CLOTH SIVES SERVING 
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tonian fluids. Lumped in this broad 
category are such viscometers as the 
MacMichael, Stormer, and a number 
of their modifications. Although they 
enjoy varying degrees of popularity, 
all do a good job within the scope of 
their abilities. 

Their weaknesses in the testing of 
non-Newtonian and, particularly, thix- 
otropic fluids are reputedly inherent in 
their design. In one type of instrument, 
a cylindrical bob is suspended by 
means of a torsion wire in a cup that 
contains the fluid to be tested. Viscos- 
ity is determined by rotating the cup 
and measuring the torque on the 
torsion wire required to counteract 
exactly the rotational force. With the 
second type, the bob is rotated and 
the resulting torque yields a measure 
of viscosity. 

In both, however, the space between 
the periphery of the bob and the cup 
wall is relatively large and inconstant, 
permits considerable variation of the 
rotational rate of shear in the fluid 
under test. In addition, these instru- 
ments generate relatively low rates 
of shear, are virtually inoperable 
with gels, and lack the means to ac- 
curately control the temperature of 
the fluid under test. 

Since viscosity is a variable func- 
tion of shearing stress, or stress and 
time, it’s obvious that anything but 
a specific value for these factors will 
give a meaningless value of viscosity. 
Conventional viscometers just don’t 
give this specific value for all non- 
Newtonian fluids. 

Special instruments are available 
for the testing of specific fluids such as 
paints, printing inks and lubricating 
oils. But their scope is severely limited, 
precludes their use with polymer solu- 
tions, for instance. 


This situation poses trying problems 
for those companies with products 
caught in the “no man’s land” of vis- 
cosity measurement. An outstanding 
case in point is Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co. (Cambridge, Mass.), 
whose adhesives, latices and sealing 
compounds, etc., form resin solutions 
that are commonly non-Newtonian 
and, more often than not, thixotropic. 
These materials are used in can manu- 
facture (among other things) where 
they are applied by high-speed com- 
pound applying machines. 

Owing to the lack of an instrument 
that would give an accurate measure 
of viscosity of these products at the 
high shearing stresses of actual opera- 
tion, there was no thoroughly reliable 
scientific method of predicting how 
they would flow through the nozzles 
of the machines used in can making. 

Every once in a while, a sealing 
compound that looked promising in 
the laboratory would give unexpect- 
edly poor results in actual machine 
tests. But perhaps more importantly, 
an occasional laboratory “dog” would 
inexplicably prove to be a success 
under machine operating conditions. 
Through no fault of the company’s ex- 
perience and highly skilled research 
staff, several potentially valuable sub- 
stances may have slipped by un- 
suspected. 

This state of affairs was particularly 
disconcerting to company patent at- 
torney Theodore Browne, who faced 
the trying task of trying to document 
new-product patent claims. Browne 
carried his quest for meaningful data 
to MIT’s Merrill, a Dewey and Almy 
consultant and onetime employee, who 
already was working on a viscometer 
specifically for these fluids. 

With company aid, Merrill came up 


MERRILL VISCOMETER: On the ‘bread board’, a link with theory. 
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DURCOPUMPS 
now available from stock 


Durco has served Hercules for many years. The 
model 30 pumps pictured at the left (above) were 
installed about 1939, and are still in daily opera- 
tion. The Model 40 pumps at the right (above) 


have been in continuous service for about eight 
years. Recently during Hercules’ expansion pro- 
gram at Parlin, Durcopumps were again specified. 


Hercules is a leading producer of cellulose prod- 
ucts, resins, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin 
derivatives, chlorinated products, industrial ex- 


BURCO THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. / DAYTON 1, OHIO 


pO Pane: 











plosives, and many other materials. 


The Duriron Company has been serving. the 
world’s leading manufacturers for more than forty 
years with process equipment for tough chemical 
services. Many leading companies have standard- 
ized on Durco equipment for long trouble-free life 
when handling severe corrosives. 


Durco Catalog 54 briefly describes Durco , 


alloys and equipment, and lists detailed 
bulletins covering specific items. 4 
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with results that have captured the 
h avid interest of a flock of oe 
firms. Still in the experimental or 
Behind j “bread board” stage—so called because 
i °] of the way its components are spread 
fH AM M @ i Dp uM out on a board (see illustration, p. 74) 
—of development, the instrument is 
M rr) being eyed by a well-known chemical 
Multi-Wall = firm and also by an oil company 
— (which is sizing up its potentialities 
B A G % for continuous process control) , among 
others. 
soe: tien Gestuens Briefly, the new coaxial cylinder vis- 
iy: — cometer reputedly enables the ready 
illustrated plus a thorough measurement of non-Newtonian and 
, thixotropic liquid viscosities by estab- 
stair B lishing a substantially constant ve- 
locity gradient and shearing stress in 
these fluids under test. This is accom- 
plished, explains Merrill, by two prin- 
cipal features of construction (see 
illustration, p. 72): 

e A very small (0.006 in.) clear- 
ance between cylinders. 

e Rigid and precise coaxial align- 
ment of the cylinders. 

The instrument boasts such other 
attributes as a closed pressure-feeding 
system to introduce test fluids; and 
OND BAG & PAPER CO. cylinders that cannot become impeded 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. ay rising puddle of overflow test 
uid. 


Other advantages resulting from the 
instrument's unusual design are: 

e Ability to cope with a wide vari- 
ety of liquids (including the very 
viscous), gels and pigmented fluids. 

e A wide range of velocity gradi- 
ents (from low to very high) to paral- 
lel real machine operation. 

¢ Good temperature control of test 
fluids. 

e Ease of introduction of gels and 
very viscous substances. 

e Simplicity of operation and ease 
of cleaning. 

Viscosities as high as 100,000 centi- 
poises have been measured, says Mer- 
rill. The lower limit of the instrument's 


A Seaboard medium size barge enroute from Detroit to New York on the Barge Canal. usefulness appears to be of the order 
of magnitude of 50 centipoises. Paints, 


varnishes, polymer dispersions and 
let US show you how synthetic rubber solutions, among 
H H 4 other materials, have been success- 

We Can effect substantial Savings in fully tested with the new viscometer. 
i imi H Merrill has applied for a patent on 
transporting your liquid chemicals his invention, is beginning to talk to 
instrument companies, one of which 


Atentts Susteart and vegetable bils may ultimately manufacture it on a 


New York Harbor “ : 
N.Y, State Canals commercial basis. Dewey and Almy, 


Great Lakes Seaboard operates a modern fleet of course, is prominent in these nego- 
Gulf of Mexico of tank barges expertly handled. tiations. The Cambridge firm regards 
the new viscometer as an important 
SHIPPING CORPORATION basic contribution to rheology, is will- 

SE ABO A 17 Battery Place ing to let industry share in its benefits. 
New York 4, N. Y. How many stand to gain is a moot 

TEL. WHitehell 4-5715 question. Destined to be costly, the 

device may be beyond the reach of 
small firans, but probably will find no 
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Electroplating Salts, Anodes 
and Processes 


Driers and Metal Soaps 
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Vinyl Stabilizers 
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Synthetic Optical Crystals 
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HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


Laboratory Instruments 


Apparatus and Chemicals 


F R E E ! This sixteen page book 
pag 


*Harshaw Chemicals for Industry and 
Laboratory” describes Harshaw’s major 


activities. 





HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 
Division of The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
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dearth of takers if it completely proves 
out. 

What the ingenious instrument 
promises in the way of increasing re- 
search effectiveness may far outweigh 
a relatively large initial investment. 
By narrowing the gap between theory 
and practice, lab data and actual per- 
formance, the new viscometer might 
easily pay for itself in salvaged research 
time and motion. 


Bigger Role for Yeast 


For the by-product-conscious pulping 
industry, the fall of 1954 will be re- 
called with pride. Reason: last week, 
after hard months of research, Rhine- 
lander Paper Co. of Rhinelander, 
Wis., reported the successful culmina- 
tion of its attempts to produce yeast 
nucleic acid on a sound commercial 
basis. 
Principal raw material of the process 
is sulfite waste liquor, which functions 
as a food supply for growing Torula 
yeast. 

In a newly constructed addition to 
its pulping plant, Rhinelander raises 
the yeast as grist for a new method of 


obtaining nucleic acid. Developed in 
large measure through the efforts of 
fine-chemicals-manufacturing Schwarz 
Laboratories (Mount Vernon, N.Y.), 
the new process unlocks a plentiful 
and relatively economic source of the 
compound. 

Schwarz will sell the Rhinelander 
output to a spate of customers in the 
pharmaceutical industry and biochem- 
ical research laboratories of all kinds. 
Commercially, nucleic acid finds use 
in nutritional preparations, is a com- 
ponent of many tonics, geriatric phar- 
maceuticals, vitamin formulations and 
products which are reputed to in- 
crease longevity. 

In fundamental research, nucleic 
acid is useful in studies of metabolism 
and certain diseases. 

Although the new method is said 
to be a considerable improvement 
over previous processes (which utilize 
other yeast strains) for nucleic acid, 
Schwarz has no immediate plans for 
lowering cost of the product, now 
pegged at $22/kilogram, in 100-gram 
lots (the smallest sold). If demand 
takes a major upswing, however, the 
picture might easily change. 





JAMES SCHULMAN of Naval Re- 
search Laboratory (Washington, 
D.C.) is one man on whom the 
threat of atomic war has had a 
constructive effect. He invented a 
special silver-activated phosphate 
glass that changes color on expo- 
sure to radiation. Degree of color 
change, moreover, is proportional 





New Atom Detector 


to the amount of radiation re- 
ceived. The light squares (above) 
were exposed to negligible radia- 
tion, while the opaque members 
took heavy doses. This property is 
almost made to order for personal 
dosimeters and process radiation 
monitors—probable outlets for the 
new glass. 
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since IG41 GY covine 


ts the 
Dematecent 


In antiseptics and other pharmaceutical preparations which 
come in contact with delicate body tissues, demulcent 
action is often important. Pharmaceutical manufacturers 
choose U.S.P. Glycerine because it is an excellent 
demulcent—and because it can contribute 

other valuable properties too. 


Versatile Glycerine can serve not only as a demulcent, 
but also as a solvent, preservative, plasticizer, lubricant or 
emollient. Druggists are reported to use Glycerine in 
one out of four prescriptions and in more than 50% of the 
liquid medications compounded. In the drug field, 
as in many others, nothing takes the place of Glycerine. 


Write for the informative, 16-page booklet, 
“Why Glycerine for Drugs and Cosmetics?” It describes 
Glycerine’s properties and applications and is yours 
for the asking from Glycerine Producers’ Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


For 13 years, Glycerite Merthiolate* 
compounded by Eli Lilly and Company has 
been used by the medical profession for 
its excellent antiseptic properties. Physicians 
recognize its advantages in the irrigation 
of open wounds, in making wet dressings, and for 
instillation in body cavities—applications where 
the demulcent action of this Glycerine- 


containing specialty is particularly desirable. 


Nelling Tates the place GY cewine 
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EXCELLENCE BY THE DOZEN 


F LEXOL plasticizers 


Trade-Mark 


These 12 Fiexor Plasticizers ... 

















t 


produced by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, have 

proven their individual excellence in plastics, rubber prod- 

ucts, and surface coatings. Each of these plasticizers is out- 

standing for its ability to impart one or more of the following 

properties: low oil and water extraction, good heat and light 

stability, excellent low-temperature flexibility, good electrical 
7s properties, high impact resistance, and low compression set. 
% Call the nearest Carsipe office—a FLexor Plasticizer may 
a be the answer to your plasticizing problems. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporatior 


The term “Flexol” is the trade-mark for Cansive's plasticizers. 





*“‘DAVENPORT”’ 


“DAVENPORT” Continuous Presses are 
made in three sizes and are the most efficient 
method of extracting excess moisture from 
semi-solids. 

“DAVENPORT” Continuous Presses make 
it possible for chemical, food processing, 
rubber reclaiming plants, packing houses, 
breweries and distilleries . . . and allied in- 
dustries, to extract excess moisture from their 
products at the lowest possible cost. 

Send for our catalog. For quick reference, 
see you 1953 or ‘54 Chemical Engineering 
Catalog. 


DAVENPORT whenme oer 


Davenport 2, lowa, U. S. A. 


CROSS SECTION 


CONTINUOUS PRESS 


a 
DAVENPORT > 


De-Watering 
Presses and 
Screens 
ROTARY 
Steam Tube, Hot 
Air and Direct Fire 
Dryers 
Water Tube and 
Air Coolers 
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New Acetylene Bonus 


Two years ago, chemists of Air Re- 
duction Chemical Co. (New York 
made an unexpected finding: several 
of the company’s acetylene glycol in- 
termediates exhibited high surface ac- 
tivity. This week, industry was getting 
a look at two new nonionics arising 
from that discovery. 

Labeled Surfynols 102 and 104, 
they're the latest of a small band of 
promising surface-active agents clus- 
tered around dimethyl hexynediol’ 
and dimethyl octynediolt—the pais 
that gave Airco researchers the first 
clue to the group’s unsuspected sur- 
face activity. 

Heralded by Airco as an entirely 
new class of nonionics, these products 
(protected by pending patents) are 
made by reacting acetylene and 
ketones under alkaline conditions and 
low pressure. They are white solids, 
soluble in both water and organic so)- 
vents. Solubility in water decreases as 
their molecular weight increases. 

Characteristics of the Surfynols are 
absence of foaming, alkali resistance 
thermal stability, low odor, and con- 
siderable wetting power. Airco is quick 
to point out that it doesn’t consider 
these chemical offspring a broad-gauge 
threat to established detergents. But 
the company does see them as serious 
competition in certain specialized uses. 

It is enthusiastic in suggesting trials 
of 102 and 104 as nonfoaming and 
low-foam detergent formulations. 
Compounded with sodium tripoly- 
phosphate and other standard build- 
ers, these products are said to have 
soil removal properties remarkably 
high for nonionics. A high-volume out- 
let might easily materialize in auto- 
matic dishwasher formulations, where 
these Surfynols are said to show un- 
usually high cleansing power with no 
tendency to spot silver. 

As paint, ink, and vinyl dispersion 
additives, Surfynols 102 and 104 re- 
portedly improve flow characteristics, 
reduce bubble formation, improve ad- 
hesion and reduce viscosity. To prevent 
gelling or reduce viscosity, about 0.2- 
0.5% of either glycol is effective in 
such aqueous gum solutions as car- 
boxymethyl-cellulose or starch. They 
behave similarly with polyvinyl alco- 
hol, and shellac. 

Alone, 104 gives a fast-breaking 
emulsion (less than one hour) of water 
in mineral oil, but its emulsifying 
power is reputedly greatly enhanced 
when used in conjunction with non 
ionics of the polyalkoxy type. 

Outstanding trait of all the Surfyno) 


* 2,5-dimethy]-3-hexyne-2,5-diol 
t 3,6-dimethy]-4-octyne-3,6-diol. 
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The Urea prilling tower of Deere 
and Co's new Ammonia-Urea plant 
at Pryor, Okla... . Designed and 
constructed by Foster Wheeler. 
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165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. 
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als A New Light on Stearie Acid 


Candies burn cleaner when made with a Stearic Acid 
of low ash content. Century Brand Stearic has the 
lowest ash content of any on the market today 
Careful selection of raw materials and care in proc- 


essing make Century Brand Stearic Acid the best 
for candles. 


Stearic Acid Esters are whiter when made with Cen- 
tury Brand Stearic Acids because of their exceptional 
heat stability. Glycerol Monostearates with colors of 
5 Yellow and 1.0 Red (51% Lovibond) have been 
produced with Century 1220 Double Pressed Stearic 
Acid without bleaching. 


Cosmetic creams and lotions stay lighter when made 
with Century Brand Supra Grade Stearic Acid. An 
iodine value of less than 1 combined with excellent 
stability make Century the top Stearic Acid for 
cosmetics. 


For these and other uses there is a grade of Century 
Brand Stearic Acid to meet your requirements. 


W. C. HARDESTY CoO., Inc. 
Century Stearic Acid Products, Inc. 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
PLANT: DOVER, OHIO 
In Canoda: W. C. Hardesty Ce. of Conoda itd., Toronto 





Alcohols 


PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
METHANOL 

BUTYL ALCOHOL 


BENZYL ALCOHOL 


THE CHEMICAL DIVISION oF 
MCKESSON & ROBBINS 


BOSTON + BURLINGTON + CEDAR RAPIDS + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DECATUR 
DES MOINES + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + MOBILE » NEW YORK » OMAHA + PEORIA 
PHILADELPHIA + ST. PAUL «+ ST. LOUIS + SAN ANTONIO + SAN DIEGO + WICHITA 


Nationwide distributors of heavy and fine chemicals 
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is their foam-inhibiting tendency, a 
real advantage in certain detergent 
formulations. 

Secret: Airco spokesmen won't di- 
vulge the chemical identities of Surfy- 
nols 102 and 104 except to say that 
they are higher-molecular-weight acet- 
ylene glycols and that all four substi- 
tuted groups on the molecule are 
aliphatic. 

Of the two pioneer glycols in this 
series, only dimethyl octynediol has 
earned its number. Now called Surfy- 
nol 82, it is recommended as a compo- 
nent in automatic washing machine 
detergents and heavy-duty industrial 
cleaners. It has found a market in a pe- 
troleum-solvent, water-based cleaning 
compound for piping systems in indus- 
trial heating plants. Dimethyl hexy- 
nediol hasn’t as yet earned the Surfynol 
tag, probably because of lower wetting 
power than its related glycols, is find- 
ing use as a foam-suppressant in oil- 
water as well as in asphalt-water 
systems. 

Cost could be a barrier to wide-scale 
acceptance of the Surfynols. At a price 
range of 80¢ to $1/lb. they’re hardly 
competitive with most of the older 
nonionics. But Airco expects the price 
to drop sharply once production is up. 
A move of production from Bound 
Brook, N.J., to Calvert City, Ky., is 
also likely if high-volume output 
shapes up. 

But even at current prices, the Sur- 
fynols can be used to advantage in cer- 
tain detergent mixtures. Airco re- 
searchers have found that these glycols 
enhance the surface activity of other 
nonionics or cationics. This synergism 
effects savings, according to Airco, by 
reducing the total amount of detergent 
necessary to do a job. One example 
cited by the company is in the washing 
of melamine plastic dishes. For test 
purposes, melamineware was reduced 
to powder and the wetting time of the 
powder observed. A 0.5% solution of a 
polyoxyethylene nonionic required 10 
minutes to wet the powder. This was 
reduced to 100 seconds by a solution 
of 0.25% Surfynol 104 and 0.25% of 
the other nonionic. The same enhance- 
ment of wetting power is shown by 104 
(in conjunction with alkylaryl sul- 
fonates). 

Hard to Figure: Right now, Airco’s 
chief problem is predicting the be- 
havior of the new detergents. Because 
they differ so radically in structure 
from most nonionics, they must be 
thoroughly checked out in each poten- 
tial application. Starting from scratch 
in each new area can be a time-con- 
suming practice, as Airco chemists are 
learning. 

They're sure, however, that once 
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specific applications for the new prod- 
ucts are clearly charted, acetylene 
ycols will be an name to remem- 
even in the populous and tight) 
competitive synthetic detergents field. 
. 


Analysis Angle: Newly published by 
R. P. Cargille Laboratories, Inc. (New 
York) is a text on determination of in- 
dices of refraction of solids by micro- 
scopical methods. Called Practica] 
Refractometry by Means of the Micro- 
scope, it’s an aid to analysts working 
with minerals, pigments, resins, plas- 
tics, fibers, etc. Cargille points out that 
microscopy is the only known means 
of getting the index of a very small 
solid or translucent particle, also boosts 
the technique of routine testing of pro- 
duction batches of chemicals. 
* 


Hot Water: According to G. D. Calk- 
ins, Batelle Memorial Institute (Co- 
lumbus, 0.), radioactive water 
(labeled with tritium) has found a 
novel use in paint research. It’s a new 
means of measuring moisture pene- 
tration of protective coatings. Two 
major paint makers contacted by CW 
are not now using the technique, but 
believe it might aid in the development 
of house paints. 
e 


Acetate Annex: American Viscose 
Corp. (Philadelphia) has established 
an acetate section in its research and 
development division at Marcus Hook. 
Pa. 


~ 
Handy ‘Pen: New from Palo Labora- 
tory Supplies, Inc. (New York) is an 
all-purpose laboratory ball-point pen 
said to write with bright, opaque ink 
on virtually any surface—glass, metal, 
porcelain, paper, plastic, leather, cloth, 
etc. The ink is claimed to resist wash- 
ing, weathering, rubbing, acids, alka- 
lies, alcohol, autoclaving, and tempera- 
tures up to 500 C (the red ink will 
stand 1000 C). Markings can be re- 
moved with common solvents. 
a 


Phenol Route: Recent research at 
Reed College (Portland, Ore.) has 
blazed a new direct route from ben- 
zene to phenol. Still a laboratory syn- 
thesis, the method is based on the 
treatment of benzene with aqueous 
hydrogen peroxide and copper sulfate. 
In the same way, salicylic acid can be 
obtained from sodium benzoate. 
2 


Booming: John A. Kinckley and Asso- 
ciates, Chicago research consultant, 
has recently completed its fourth ex- 
pansion in five years, by taking over 
new quarters. Aside from providing 
more working area, the move consoli- 
dates the firm’s variegated activities. 
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PERKIN-ELMER 


PROCESS ECONOMICS 


How modern methods of ANALYTICAL CONTROL can increase 


profits through improved process efficiency 








Insecticide Company speeds analysis of its products with infrared 
spectrometers. For example, only the gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride is toxic and conventional methods find it hard to 
distinguish it from other isomers. Infrared methods, however, can 
differentiate qualitatively and quantitatively among these isomers 

' in minutes -- compared to hours by older methods. Perkin-Elmer 

can help you set up similar ANALYTICAL CONTROLS to speed 

your production. 


SA 
























Transformer Oil dielectric properties vary directly withthe degree 
of oxidation. nip deoninc degree of oxidation of such oils is 
Th normally a time-consum ng analysis - but not with infrared. Now, 
i j by simple, routine infrared methods, accurate determination of 
(ib transformer oil condition can be made in five minutes. Perkin- 
Elmer will be glad to run sample analyses on your product to show 
you how ANALYTICAL CONTROL can safeguard your product 
quality. 


jEthylene Recovery and Purification is assuming increasing impor- 
A tance in the chemical field. Modern processing plants are well 
t equipped with "Environmental Controllers" that maintain the pro- 
cess stream variables of pressure, temperature and flow-rate. Yet 
these instruments have no direct control over final recon purity 
or recovery efficiency. ANALYTICAL CONTROL alone can 
uarantee maximum ethylene recovery and maximum ethylene purity 
erkin-Elmer TRI-NON* analyzers are permitting more profitable 
| operation in a number of companies today. 








In chemical processing—Control Begins with can show you how your plant can benefit from 
Analysis. ANALYTICAL CONTROL means lower improved ANALYTICAL CONTROL in your con- 
operating costs and higher profits. Perkin-Elmer 














trol laboratory or on the process stream itself. 





San? 
THE PERKIN-ELMER CORPORATION VAAN Main Avenue, Norwalk, Connecticut 


| am interested in learning how ANALYTICAL CONTROL instruments may be applied to the following process- 





ing problem: 








Please send me information on your () laboratory, (1) Process stream instruments. 
CJ Please have a Perkin-Elmer engineer call on me. 





NAME 





COMPANY ADDRESS 
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Giant, new production facilities are now in full 
operation at our Sterlington Plant in Louisiana. 
Basic in methanol for a number of years, CSC 
can now supply twice as much as it formerly did. 


Pioneer in high-pressure synthesis, CSC is ready 
to serve all American industry with high-quality 
synthetic methanol, minimum purity 99.85%, in 
tank cars, tank trucks, barges, tankers, drums. 


‘= 


eas 











Bulk distribution has been expanded to give fast 
delivery to the Midwest and eastern seaboard. 
Tank and barge service points have been en- 
larged and increased in number. Bulk terminal 
facilities are now maintained at Carteret, N. J., 
Camden, N.J., New Haven, Conn., New Orleans, 
La., Chicago, Ill. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


The word is finally out this week that coke-oven ammonium 
sulfate customers will not be asked to pay more for their fertilizer needs 
—at least not during the next seven months. Steel producers, pondering 
the advisability of a price change, have long been taking into account 
keener competition from other forms of nitrogen. The market condition 
(CW Market Letter; Oct. 16) was a factor that could have precluded any 
hike in sulfate tags. 

The current $42-47.50/ton (f.o.b.) prices, established last June 
to give early-buying users a $2-3/ton price break, were slated to expire at 
the end of this week. The new posting, however, extends the same range 
through May 31, ’55. 

Actually, ammonium sulfate sales have been doing right well. 
Latest government figures, for instance, indicate that movement for the 
first eight.months of this year were slightly better than for the same period 
in ’53. The score: through Aug. ’54, 1178 million lbs. vs 1953’s 1176 million. 

Current demand, while not bustling, is still firm enough to pre- 
vent any serious backup in supply. 








There’s no impending flood of chlorine in view, either. That’s the 
way most marketers—plagued by jitters and uncertainties last spring— 
are today describing the chlorine market. Some of the more pessimistic 
sellers, however, continue to hang a long label on chlorine, note little pickup 
in consumer take in some areas. That, of course, jibes with the over-all 
consensus: demand is firm in many—but not all—sections. 





Glycerine producers, though, see an upcoming improved demand 
from practically all users. Business has been steady until now at prices 
equally immune to fluctuations, but sales should take a hop when the au- 
tomobile industry gets into full production of the new models. The glycerine 
tie-in is through paint materials used for auto finishes. 

Other polyol outlets like pharmaceuticals, cellophane, explosives, 
cosmetics, etc., have contributed over the past weeks to the good over-all 
volume of sales, will likely increase during the next few months. 
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MARKET LETTER 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) ed 123.6 123.6 126.1 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947=-100) 104.4 104.5 105.0 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) + STD 1,381.0 1,582.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) he SE ... 1,772.0 est.) 1,769.0 (act.) 2,132.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 326.4 330.8 256.3 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Wholesale Prices Latest Preceding Year 

(Index 1947-1949—100) Month Month Ago 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) eau Gis 114.4 114.4 114.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products eS ee cd aa 106.8 106.8 106.7 
I SN TS i cy bias bs hn bReE SY ha Dbbned bok bie. 117.4 117.4 114.3 
ES ELE ER PL PORES eRe 94.0 94.0 93.5 
Fertilizer Materials Re: Vio ae 112.3 112.1 113.0 
Oils and Fats piepbaete cee 53.8 53.5 51.1 





Indicative of the business tenor are these stock statistics: at the 
beginning of July, 57.4 million lbs.; the first part of August, 51.0 million; 
by Sept. 1, down to 49.3 million lbs. Current glycerine inventories are 
considered normal—a happy customer-assurance against shortages. 

o 

On the other hand, mercury continues in a tight category. But 
the fact that prices have stabilized over the past few weeks, at a nominal 
$330/flask, may be the first hint of a market bubble-bursting. Only small 
lots of quality material are available, even at that fabulous tag. (Observers 
report that some lower-grade Mexican metal is bringing about $5 or 
$6/flask less.) 

Persistent trade talk that Spanish mercury will begin hitting 
these shores within the next few weeks also substantiates the belief that 
easing of supply is imminent. 


And mercurials, reflecting the level of the metal, have also been 
relatively steady in price. 





Benzol remains comfortably perched betwixt supply and demand. 
Calls from consumers are fairly good, coke-oven producers aren’t having 
too much difficulty moving most of their output. In the few areas where 
a surplus is evident, the oversupply isn’t great enough to cause inventory 
problems. 

That, of course, reflects the months-long reduced coking opera- 
tions universally prevalent in the trade, and chances are that the picture 
will remain unaltered for a while despite the slight pickup in steelmaking. 


Shortage of basic raw material (hydrogen), which has ham- 
pered continuous capacity operations at Atlantic Refining’s new synthetic 
ammonia plant, has, by this week, been eliminated. 

Reports are, moreover, that if plans now under consideration 
crystallize, there’ll be more Atlantic ammonia headed for industrial and 
agricultural outlets sometime in the not-too-distant future. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET CHANGES—Week Ending October 25, 1954 





DOWN 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Potassium iodide, kegs, drms. $ 25 $1.90 Tankage, 9-11 % ammonia, bulk, 
B-Phenylethylamine, drms., wks. 10 1,00 unit-ton $.fB $7.00 
Tankage, Chicago, unit-ton 25 7.75 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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DIBUTYL, DIOCTYL, TRIBUTYL and TRIHEXYL 


PHOSPHITES 





Less than three years ago, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
introduced a big, new family of phosphites to the chemical industry. 
Several of these met with immediate acceptance as intermediates for 
a variety of new organophosphorus compounds in insecticides, textile 
finishing compounds, flame-proofing agents, pharmaceuticals, ad- 
hesives, lube additives, defoliants, stabilizers and plasticizers. Other 
members of this family with unique chemical and physical properties 
have not yet found commercial usage. Perhaps you may be inter- 
ested in one or more of the four listed below: 


DIBUTYL DIOCTYL TRIBUTYL TRIHEXYL 

PHOSPHITE PHOSPHITE PHOSPHITE PHOSPHITE 
Formula (CyH0)2POH (C,H) 70)2POH (C,Hy0);P (CoH; 30),P 
Molecular Weight 194.2 306.4 250.3 334.5 
Boiling Point 118-9°C/7 mm 163-4°C/3 mm 118-21°C/7 mm 135-41° C/.2 mm 
Specific Gravity 20°/ 4° 995 937 925 897 
Index Refraction nj” 1.4238 1.4423 1.4327 1.4420 
Flash Point, open cup 120°C 165°C 120°C 160°C 
Fire Point, open cup 150°C 205° C 135°C 180°C 


These neutral compounds are colorless liquids with a mild, pleasant 
odor and good thermal stability. They are slowly soluble in (but 
hydrolyzed by) water; and readily miscible with the usual organic 
solvents. Samples of these four phosphites and brochures are available 
without charge. Simply request these on your company letterhead. 


meme 


V-C Chemicals 








Basic in Phosphorus 


THE BASIC POSITION of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation in 
phosphorus and its growing family 
of useful compounds is the result 
of nearly a century of progressive 
pioneering, including this country’s 
first mining of phosphate rock in 
1868 and first commercial produc- 
tion of phosphoric acid in 1907. 

The greatest V-C growth in phos- 
»horus has occurred in recent years. 

-C phosphate mining activities 
have been steadily expanded and 
thoroughly mechanized. New V-C 
furnaces for producing elemental 
phosphorus are among the most 
modern now in operation. 

V-C has five phosphoric acid 
plants and is the only manufacturer 
of phosphoric acids both by the 
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“wet process’”” and by phosphorus 
conversion. Other V-C facilities 
yield phosphoric anhydride, sodium 
orthophosphates and sodium poly- 
phosphates, phosphatic specialties, 
and sodium metasilicate. 

A V-C organophosphorus plant is 
in large scale production of alkyl 
phosphites, phosphonates, phos- 
phorothioates, and other new organ- 
ics. A semi-works unit is pioneering 
with new and highly promising 
chemical groupings based on phos- 
phorus. 

Enterprising research and pro- 
gressive development are V-C tradi- 
tions, constantly improving present 
products and processes, creating 
new products for new uses, opening 
new frontiers for chemical progress. 






















Phosphorus, Elemental 
Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphoric Anhydride 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Dimethy! Phosphite 
Diethyl Phosphite 

Triethyl Phosphitet 
Triisooctyl Phosphitet 
Diethyl Ethylphosphonate 
Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Ferrophosphorus 

Slag 

Phosphorus Trichloride 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Uranium Oxide 

Di- and Trialkyl| Phosphites 


Phosphonates and 
Diphosphonates 


Phosphorothioates and 
Phosphorothioites 


Alkyl Aryl Phosphites 
Alkyl Acid Phosphates 


and other organophosphorus 
compounds and phosphatic 
specialties. 


tMfd. under U.S. Pat, 2,678,940 


CHEMICALS 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


produces—V-C* Fertilizers and V-©* Super 


phos phates V-C* Phosphate Rock Vie 


Zycon*, Wavecrepe* and other zein fibers 
V-C* Multiwall Paper and Textile Bags 


Black Leaf* Pest Control Products 
Cleansers *Reg. U.S. Pat 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division: 401 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 
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Tripoly Nears a Plateau 


Phosphate makers, recently faced with 
a market-saving problem, may well 
have come up with the right answer— 
deployment nearer to market loca- 
tions. The decision, too, which 
intimately involves sodium tripoly-- 
phosphate and synthetic detergents, 
also reaffirms a staunch conviction 
. that the two are still lusty businesses. 
The expression of belief takes a two- 
fold tack: visibly and volubly, by the 
ever-growing rows of packaged syn- 
thetic detergents® on grocers’ shelves; 
more quietly, but equally impressively, 
by the uptilt due soon in U.S. produc- 
tion of some major phosphorus deriva- 
tives. Particularly slated for another 


*Among the more prominent: Procter & 
Gamble’s Tide, Cheer and Dreft; Colgate’s 
Fab and Vel; Lever Bros.’s Surf and Rinso 
Blue; Monsanto's All. 


significant boost—which actually may 
be the last big jump—is sodium tripoly- 
phosphate, the newest and by far the 
most important, in point of consump- 
tion, of all the sodium phosphates. 
Syndets contain roughly 40% of the 
latter products. 

The expansions involve some di- 
versifying moves by at least three big 
phosphorus producers, underlines, 
paradoxically, both an indicated level- 
ing in the hitherto headlong rush to 
detergent use and an upcoming keener 
scramble for polyphosphate outlets. 
Virginia-Carolina and Shea Chemical 
are just about ready to roll into Ohio 
Valley polyphosphate markets; and 
next year, probably in the early 
months, Monsanto—the country’s No. 1 
phosphorus producer—will also begin 





the East.t Here are details of the 
recent developments: 

e V-C’s_ million-dollar plant at 
Fernald, O., is capable of producing 
more than 36,000 tons/year of phos- 
phoric acid. Most of it will go into 
tripolyphosphate (at an 18-20,000- 
tons/year rate) and tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate, while the balance will be 
purified to food-grade acid. 

@ Shea Chemical, which leaped to 
fourth spot among the top U.S. phos- 
phorus makers less than two years ago 
(CW, Feb. 7, ’53, p. 20; April 3, p. 
18), has begun operations at a new 
plant on the Ohio River at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. Eventually the current com- 
parative trickle will swell to a stream 
of some 75-80,000 tons/year of phos- 
phoric acid. That is destined to be 
converted into some 45,000 tons of 
sodium tripoly and sizable quantities 
of tetrasodium and other phosphates. 

¢ Monsanto’s move into the East, 
of course, typifies the phosphate 
makers’ keen awareness that future 
business depends, to a great extent, 
on cost corner-cutting—e.g., building 
close to markets for freight savings. 
The new installation now going up at 
Foren N.J., is scheduled to make 
ingredients for the company’s own de- 
tergent as well as for metal cleaning 
and cleaning compound outlets in the 
East. Although Monsanto describes it 
as a “small all-purpose phosphate 
plant,” fact is some 50,000 tons/year 
of tripoly will be made there. 

In the works, too, are expansions 
at St. Louis, among others, to up tetra- 
sodium and mes output. Another 
Monsanto plant, being constructed at 
Los Angeles, is also expected to start 
producing phosphoric acid sometime 
in the first quarter of ’55. Initial plans 
here, though, are that the acid will 
primarily wind up in fertilizer prod- 
ucts. Later on, if West Coast demand 
warrants, detergent phosphates will 
likely be made. 

Right now, Victor Chemical and 
Westvaco Div. of Food Machinery— 
Nos. 2 and 3 in the phosphorus parade 
—produce sodium tripoly in the Los 
Angeles marketing area. Victor, in ad- 
dition to its A. R. Mass Chemical Co. 
Div. plant at Southgate, Calif., also 
has syndet builder installations at 
Chicago Heights, Ill., and Morrisville, 
Pa. At the moment the company is 
not contemplating building any new 
plants nor expanding existing facilities. 
While Victor is reluctant to break 
down tripoly production at each loca- 
tion, it will admit to an over-all capac- 
ity of some 200,000 tons/year. 

Blockson Chemical, tops among the 
“wet process” phosphate makers, is 


tMonsanto expects to begin operating its eighth 
phosphorus furnace, in December of this year, 
at Monsanto, Idaho. 
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chary about revealing pinpoint data; 
but four units at its sole plant at Joliet, 
Ill., turn out hefty amounts of both 
tripoly and the pyrophosphate. One 
estimate pegs the firm as able to cover 
nearly 20% of total U.S. requirements 
for both. 

Westvaco, a relative newcomer in 
the field, has by now become an im- 
portant factor vying for polyphosphate 
markets. Spaced-out plants (Newark, 
Calif.; Lawrence, Kan.; Carteret, N.].) 
sit in some of the country’s big poly- 
phosphate consuming areas. Total tri- 
poly capacity for Westvaco is probably 
in the 100,000-tons/year range. 

Rounding out the leading tripoly- 
phosphate makers is General Chem- 
ical’s Claymont, Del., plant. General, 
one of the pioneer wet processors 
(which treats phosphate rock with sul- 
furic acid to produce phosphoric acid), 
makes technical-grade phosphates and 
polyphosphates. (Not long ago Gen- 
eral considered buying ready-built 
pyrolytic facilities for the production 
of phosphorus-derived products, de- 
cided instead to remain a major factor 
in a local market rather than enter the 
national detergent builder arena.) 

Fortune-Soaring: Sodium tripoly- 
phosphate, first introduced in the early 
"40s, had little commercial impact 
until the sudden explosive acceptance 
of synthetic detergents some five years 
later. Then, as the preferred builder 
for the new household cleaning aids, 
tripoly’s fortune became tied inextrica- 
bly to the syndet boom. Its growth 
curve almost parallels the dramatic 
climb in solid synthetic detergents. 


U.S. Production 
(million lbs.) 


Sodium tripoly- Solid 
phosphate Detergents 

1949 183.0 702.0 

1950 466.0 1,071.0 

1951 663.0 1,217.0 

1952 741.0 1,481.0 


1953 936.0 1,756.0 


The synthetics continue to be fa- 
vored over soap by the consuming 
public. Indicative of the trend is the 
slow decline of soap sales due to re- 
placement by syndets. For example, 
latest American Soap and Glycerine 
figures give the latter nearly 58.5% of 
the total soap and detergent market. 

More than one observer, however, 
is beginning to feel that the synthetics, 
having pushed soap that far, may be 
in for a leveling. Reason: the hard- 
water areas of the country (where syn- 
dets obviously have the edge) are just 
about covered. Aside from normal 
population-growth increase, any future 
jack-rabbit leaps in consumption will 
have to come from soft-water cus- 
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tomers—and soap may well continue to 
hang on to the consumers’ preference. 

Translated into  tripolyphosphate 
prospects, the syndet-shying could 
presage a concomitant flattening of the 
use curve, perhaps at a slightly better 
than 1 billion Ibs./year level—for the 
bulk of tripoly continues to head 
toward detergents. (Last year, for 
instance, of the 936 million lbs. pro- 
duced, more than 700 million is esti- 
mated to have been used in them.) 

Despite the drop in soap sales in the 
past, however, another phosphate, 
sodium pyro—used chiefly in cleaning 
applications as a soap builder and in 
industrial cleaning compounds—man- 
ages to hold up its annual tonnage. 
It has been used in synthetic deter- 
gents, but other applications have been 
responsible for its small rise. Currently, 
production averages some 8-10,000 
tons/month, will likely do better this 
year than 1953’s approximate 95,000 
tons. And the figure last year was 9- 
10,000 tons more than was turned out 
the previous year. 

Tetra, along with sodium acid pyro- 
phosphate, has wide application as a 
deflocculant in the treatment of drill- 
ing muds for oil wells. It’s also used in 
solubilizing certain types of dyes as 
well as for removing waxes, dirt and 
other foreign matter from textiles be- 
fore they’re bleached or dyed. More 
specialized outlets include _ electro- 
plating, pharmaceutical and cheese 
processing. 

Phosphoric Flood: The recent and 
anticipated increases in phosphorus 
production, of course, are directly 
evident in phosphoric acid output. 
Perhaps 95% of the available phos 
phorus finally emerges as acid. At the 
moment, U.S. phosphorus producers 
could turn out well over 300,000 tons / 
year. 

Actually, though, production is 
running considerably behind _ total 
capacity. During the first six months 
of this year it’s estimated that not more 
than 138,000 tons was produced. If 
past performance is any criterion, out- 
put for the last half of ’54 will total 
perhaps 120,000. Thus, a safe guess 
of the total for the year is some 250 
260,000 tons. 

Excluding TVA’s approximate 30,- 
000 tons (because its production 
doesn’t get into industrial markets), 
but including American Agricultural 
and Oldbury Electro-Chemical, in ad- 
dition to the firms mentioned else- 
where, the resulting 220,000 tons or 
so of phosphorus filters—via phos- 
phoric acid—-into industrial uses about 
like this: 65% to the sodium phos- 
phates; 15% consumed as acid; some 
13% to calcium phosphates; and the 
balance, about 6 or 7%, to others, such 


































































































Offers these advantages: 


1. Original cost is lower than most 
commonly used agents. 


2. Works in alkaline and acidic 
solutions of varying pH; also in 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions. 


3. Yields a salable zinc by-product. 


4. Effective in both organic and 
inorganic reactions. 


Federated 


. is the country’s largest producer of 
Zinc Dust, with plants at Trenton, N. J. 
and Sand Springs, Okla. We maintain 
extensive research facilities which per- 
mit us to give you active help on your 
particular problem. Our particle size 
control should allow us to fill your spe- 
cific requirements. 


Produced under rigid physical and 
chemical control, Federated Zinc Dust 
has 97.0% minimum metallic zinc con- 
tent; iron content .01%, lead .20% 
maximum. It will all pass through a 100 
mesh screen; 97.0+% through a g25 
mesh screen. 


You can have a free half-pint sample of 
Federated Zinc Dust for testing as a 
reducing agent. Just write on your com- 
pany letterhead to Dept. CW at ad- 
dress below. Investigate it, too, as a 
catalyst and as a polymerizer. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 


American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 








YOUR 
PRODUCTS 









STAY 
SALABLE 









when compounded with 
PENN-DRAKE® 
PETROLATUMS 


Count on Penn-Drake Petro- 
latums to help keep your 
products as pure as 
you make them. 

















-20lf] PENNSYLVANIA 


Rene REFINING COMPANY 
_ products © 


Butler, Pennsylvania 
702 Butler Savings & Trust Bidg. + Butler, Pa 
Branches: Cleveland, Ohio and Edgewater, WJ 











Act 
ive Ingredients (Copper Sulphate) 


fot less than 99% 
Pol more than 1% 
Mot less than 25 20% 


Inert ingredients 
Copper as Metalic 


Gross . 101 ing 
Var tho 
400 Los. 





Wet. 





Made inusa 


REPUBLIC 
CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
94 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-9810 


Cable Address: Jaynivrad, New York 
Established 1924 














MAREKETS 


as the ammonium phosphates and 
phosphorus chlorides. 

But the phosphoric acid flood is 
more than doubled when the amount 
made from phosphate rock is added to 
the elemental phosphorus-derived ma- 
terial. Fact is while last year both 
were running neck-and-neck, the wet 
processors have so far this year pulled 
slightly ahead of furnace operators. 
The race, if that’s what it is, highlights 
the growing competition between the 
two types, with the wet-process makers 
actually moving into fields once con- 
sidered exclusively elemental domains. 

The battle for feed-grade dicalcium 
phosphate markets is a good example 
of the current, hotter-growing rivalry. 
As recently as 1951, furnace phos- 
phorus and gelatin by-product opera- 
tions accounted for practically all of 
the feed-grade dical offered for sale. 
Within the next year or two, the ca- 
pacity breakdown will likely change 


radically (see table) : 


Estimated Feed-Grade 
Dicalcium Phosphate (in tons) 


Furnace 195,000 
Wet process 155,000 
Gelatin by-product 15,000 


Total 365,000 

Considering that many experts ex- 
pect dical phosphate consumption to 
have a difficult time hitting 300,000 
tons in the foreseeable future, it looks 
as if output will easily pace sales for 
some time to come despite the fast- 
growing use as a mineral supplement 
in animal foods. 

Tripoly Cynosure: While there’s 
some rough elbowing in other phos- 
phate fields, the projected develop- 
ments in sodium tripolyphosphate are 
fixing the attention of most marketers. 
For the expansions and shifts closer to 
markets may be described as defensive 
moves~lining up of ammunition for a 
brewing battle for customers among 
the synthetic detergent makers. 





PHENOLIC resins, aluminum and 
kraft paper combine to open up 
what may well become a booming 
market for all three—a new rigid 
lightweight panel for buildings. A 
typical roof panel, for example, 3 in. 
thick, measuring 4x14 ft., weighs 
only 75 lbs. The honeycomb core 












A Honeycomb Market 


(see cut) is said to provide full 
insulation with at least 30% better 
resistance to outside weather than 
conventionally built walls. Kraft 
paper, impregnated with the resins, 
is sandwiched between thin alu- 
minum sheet facings. The phenolics 
resist moisture, mould, fungus, etc. 
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How “Dutch Boy” Chemicals help 


h I ind 
the petroleum industry 


put more life into heavy-duty lubricants 


How can you make heavy-duty lubricants longer- 
! lived? 


How can you fortify them against today’s increas- 
ing speeds? ... Today’s higher temperatures? .. . 
Today’s higher pressures? Against atmosphere, 
steam, water, dust, too? 





Some time ago, National Lead put these questions 
up to its researchers. And, in due course, these re- 
searchers came up with the answer: new Dutch Boy 
Bentone 34. 























This new “Dutch Boy” development is a non-soap 

gelling agent. It gives oils and greases tougher bodies 

to withstand higher speeds and pressures. Bentone 34 
prevents thin-out at high temperatures, helps lubri- 
cants stay put. It increases resistance to water, steam, 
adverse atmospheres. It reduces harm from dust. 


Helps other industries, too. 


The paint industry has made good use of Bentone 34 a ay wa LUBRICATING 
in improving products. So has the cosmetic industry, oe GREASE 
the drug industry, the printing ink industry. And 
many another! 


Maybe you could put more life, or new life, into 
some product of yours with versatile Bentone 34 or 
one of the other Dutch Boy Bentone Gelling Agents. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 
630 Dorchester Street, West « Montreal 


Maybe National Lead’s recently developed double- 
duty viny! plasticizers ... or the latest “Dutch Boy” 
stabilizers ... or a chemical like lead hyposulphite 
would prove useful. 


Gentlemen: 


To get more information on any of these National Please send me the latest information concerning 
Lead products just fill in and mail the coupon. the uses of your new chemicals in the following 
fields: 








Dilth Bou 


4 CHEMICALS 
...and get the plus 


of a name you know... for quality 





Name 






Title 












Firm 





Address 






City. — State 
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DISASSEMBLY: Cleanliness is the aim; detergents ease the chore. 


Help for the Dairies 


Looks like $25 million in sales this year for specialized 





dairy cleaners and sanitizing compounds. 


“In-place cleaning,” catching on in more dairies, is sav- 
ing money for the milk processor, hiking the market for special- 





ty cleaners. 


This week, upwards of 25,000 people 
are milling through Atlantic City’s 
vast Convention Hall, It’s the biennial 
show of the Dairy Industry Supply 
Assn., and getting plenty of attention 
are the new detergents and Sanitizers, 
equipment and techniques to keep 
dairy processing equipment germfree 
and clean. 

That the specialty cleaning com- 
pounds have a vital job in the dairy 
industry is apparent from their sales. 
Current estimates are that $20-25 mil- 
lion worth will be sold in ’54, and that 
the dairying trend toward “in-place 
cleaning” is going to boost that figure. 

Already the dairies have proved 
lucrative markets for formulators of 
special cleaners, including Cowles 
Chemical Co. (Cleveland), The Di- 
versy Corp. (Chicago), Klenzade Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (Beloit, Wis.) and Oakite 
Products, Inc. (New York). And basic 
chemical makers like Diamond Alkali, 
Dow, Pennsalt, Solvay and Wyan- 
dotte, too, have found the milk proc- 
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essors big outlets for their chemicals 
and special formulations. 

No Take Down: Much as the dairy 
industry has meant to these firms, they 
have received plenty of help in return. 
Modern detergent formulations have 
made it possible for dairies to adopt 
new techniques of in-place cleaning— 
where formerly the extensive piping, 
cooling, and pasteurizing equipment 
had to be dismantled after each run, 
it can now be effectively and effi. 
ciently cleaned in place. 

Just recently, the advantages® of 
such cleaning procedures persuaded 
the U.S. Public Health Service to 
include the methods in its Health 
Service Code. Some of these pluses: 

e Cleanup labor costs are cut 25%. 

e Damage to expensive pipes (in 
dismantling) is eliminated. 

e Danger of recontamination of 
lines left disassembled on racks is 
lowered. 


*In man cases, equipment must be re- 


designed for in-place cleaning—to provide re- 


circulating systems, steeper line slopes, etc. 


These advantages are important to 
the dairies, where some five out of 
every eight working hours is spent 
in scrubbing up equipment for the 
next run. (Of that cleanup time, nearly 
40% is consumed in assembly and 
disassembly of the lines.) 

Double Duty: Broadly speaking, 
dairy cleanup products are of two 
types: those that visibly clean—syn- 
thetic detergents and water are most 
common;* and those that invisibly 
clean—sterilizing and sanitizing com- 
pounds, 

For the scrubbing up, both acidic 
and alkaline compounds are used 
The alkaline types—made with caus 
tic soda, soda ash, trisodium phos. 
phate, sodium metasilicates, along 
with emulsifying and suspending 
agents, and water conditioners—are 
needed to remove dried milk films. 

To remove mineral salt deposits. 
acidic agents and wetting agents are 
combined in a liquid cleaner to pene 
trate the burned-on (by the pasteuriz- 
ing process) milk deposits. 

Water, too, plays a big part i 
formulation of the dairy detergent. If 
it is hard, it causes water spotting, 
film, and “milkstone” (a deposit of 
insoluble salts combined with casein. 
precipitated from milk by heat). To 
lick problems of milkstone and scale. 
complex polyphosphates—sodium _ tri- 
polyphosphate seems most popular- 
and organic sequestering agents are 
commonly used. One of the recently 
tried sequestering agents is sodium 
gluconate, incorporated in bottle wash- 
ing alkalies. 

Antigerm: Still dominant as bacteri- 
ostats in dairies are the chlorine-re 
leasing compounds, chiefly sodium hy- 
pochlorite. Quaternary ammonium 
compounds are giving them stiff com- 
petition. (In a survey made by Borden, 
covering some 3500 dairies, it turned 
out that roughly one-third are using 
the “quats.”) 

A particular problem in disinfecting 
equipment is destroying psychro- 
philes, or “cold-loving” bacteria. 
which grow readily at 40 F or lower. 
They, and coliform bacteria, enter 
milk after pasteurization, either from 
improperly cleaned equipment or 
from the water supply. Use of good 
detergents and sanitization agents can 
eliminate most of this trouble, but 
dairies are seeking even better prod- 
ucts. 

Making sure that dairy owners keep 
"Soap is only a minor item in most dairies 
Its incompatibility (milk has much the same 
effect on soap as does very hard water) has 


led some health departments to prohibit its 
use for cleaning equipment. 
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WYANDOTTE / 
HEM caus / 


James C. Wemyss is President of Groveton Papers Co., makers of Vanity Fair brand paper and tissue. 


“It is important to us to choose 


efficient suppliers” 


— says James C. Wemyss, Groveton Papers Co. 


“We: are going through an ex- 
tensive program of expansion 
and modernization, in order to 
insure efficient operation in our 
own organization,” states James 
C. Wemyss, President, Grove- 
ton Papers Co., Groveton, N.H. 

“Tn all our long range planning, 
it is very important to us to 
choose suppliers whe are efficient 
in their own right. This assures 
high quality, dependable service, 
and is conducive to our progress. 
In our new semi-chemical proc- 
for better 


ess, which makes 


paper products, we use consider- 
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able Wyandotte Soda Ash. We 
also buy Caustic and Chlorine 
from Wyandotte. We have found 
these products always uniform, 
delivery has been prompt, and 
technical help is always available 


to us when we require it. 


“We feel that Wyandotte’s 
new research facilities provide 
tangible evidence of their interest 
in growth industries, like ours.” 


How about your basic chem- 
ical raw materials? If you want 
a source with a 64-year repu- 


tation for reliability, service, 


uniform quality, and helpful 
technical assistance, write to 
Wyandotte. Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corporation, Wyandotte, 


Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


yandotfe 
CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda + Chlorine 

Calcium Carbonate + Caicium Chloride « Glycols « Synthetic 

Detergents + Agricultural Insecticides + Soil Conditioners 
Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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SPECIALTIES. . 


GLASS PIPE: For ‘in-place-cleaning,’ special piping, special compounds. 


bacteria count down are city, state 
and federal health officials. A manager 
of a plant must be prepared for them 
any day in the week, any hour. If the 
milk tested does not come up to mini- 
mum standards, there’s not likely to 
be any fine—though they're suggested 
in the Health Service Code. A more 
effective penalty: to downgrade the 
milk (say, from Certified, A, B, or C) 
to a lower category (usually anything 
under A). That usually restricts sales 
to industrial buyers. 

Pasture to Pasteurized: From the 
moment milk leaves a healthy cow 
until it is consumed, in every container 
from the milking machine to the de- 
livery bottle, it must be protected 
from contamination. The dump tanks, 
flow lines, ho'd tanks, surface coolers, 
pasteurizers, pumps and fillers all must 
be spotlessly maintained. 

In the expensive chore of keeping 
them clean, chemicals make up but 
5%.* But that small percentage pyra- 
mids into a sizable total specialty 
business. 


Down to Cases 


The Food & Drug Administration is 
getting down to cases of tolerances 


with the Miller amendment (CW 
Newsletter, Oct. 23). The Oct. 20 is- 
sue of the Federal Register includes 
tentative maximum residues for some 
40 pesticides. 

It is “zero tolerance” for nine types 
of pesticides: calcium cyanide; dini- 


*From an estimate by Cowles Chemical Co. 


tro-o-sec, butyl phenol; dinitro-o- 
cresol; HEPT; TEPP; hydrocyanic 
acid, and mercury-, nicotine-, and 
selenium-containing compounds. 

There are 26 pesticides that may be 
present, and the levels to which ‘they 
will be allowed are: 

e Up to 14 parts per million of 
methoxychlor. (Crops to which these 
values apply are given in the 
Register. ) 

e Up to 7 ppm. of DDT, Ferbam 
fluorine compounds (on F basis) lead 
arsenate (for some uses, its maximum 
is 1 ppm.), phenothiazine, TDE, 
oxaphene, zineb, and ziram. 

e Up to 5 ppm. of BHC, 2,4-D, 
Crag 341. 

e Up to 3.5 ppm. arsenates and 
tarter emetic. 

e Up to 3 ppm. EPN. 

¢ Upto 1 ppm. of parathion, naph- 
thalene acetic acid the dicyclohex- 
ylamine salt of dinitro-o-hexylphenol. 

© Up to 0.1 ppm. of §aldrin, 
chlordane, heptachlor and dieldrin. 

Some products are tentatively ex- 
empted from tolerances. If properly 
used, and not at the time of or after 
harvest, common copper compounds 
(except the arsenate), petroleum 
oils, pyrethrum and rotenone and their 
synergists, ryania and sabadilla are 
in this catagory. 

Nothing Definite: These tolerances 
are, however, still strictly tentative 
and are based on the 1950 hearings 
on pesticide residues. If manufac- 
turers feel there is newer data that 
should be considered, they have up to 


60 days to send their written com- 
ments to the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. (Otherwise, at that time the 
regulations will be made final.) 

Included among the proposals is 
one to establish a $500 fee for setting 
a new tolerance, and a $140 fee for 
extending tolerance to additional 
crops. 

Barring extensive industry disagree- 
ment over these tentatively set toler- 
ances, they should be firmly estab- 
lished in time for -the next big 
growing season. 


Plain Talk 


One way—perhaps the best way—to 
avoid trouble with consumers who 
use your products (CW, Oct. 23, p. 
20) is to make sure they know how 
to use them—properly. And just last 
month, California Spray Chemical Co. 
sought to improve indirectly the safe 
handling of agricultural chemicals by 
helping federal and state authorities 
set up educational programs on 
pesticide safety. 

First point in Cal-Spray’s plan was 
the mailing of 12,730 letters to area 
officials, universities, extension serv- 
ices and others. These letters (which 
cost Cal-Spray $2500) offer—and seek 
—help in preventing accidents, blame 
for which it lays to four main causes: 

e Leaving hazardous material ex- 
posed to children and irresponsible 
persons. 

e Failure to read and follow the 
precautions on the labels. 

e Carelessness in the disposal of 
empty containers. 

e Careless use of weed killers and 
defoliants. 

Along with suggestions for bulle- 
tins and releases that concern pesti- 
cides, the letter included a reprint 
from a Cal-Spray internal publication, 
its “Ortho Cal-Spray Research News,” 
listing complete data on antidotes fo 
common pesticides. 

Response to the program so far has 
been good. Some 147 repliers said 
that they already had educational pro- 
grams, and would incorporate in them 
some of Cal-Spray’s ideas. Some 54 
replies stated that the recipient would 
adopt such a program as soon as pos- 
sible. And hundreds of others ex- 
pressed approval of the mailing. 

The whole idea points up agricul- 
tural chemical firms’ increasing aware- 
ness of their responsibilities in im- 
proving pesticide safety. And _ co- 
operative efforts such as those promul- 
gated by Cal-Spray can accomplish 
much in overcoming many still-exist- 
ing uncertainties about the best posi- 
tive steps for safety. 
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“CHLOROTHENE™ 


(1, 1, 1-trichloroethane) 
Unusually low toxicity 
Excellent solvency for oils and greases 
Rapid-drying properties 
Non-flammability 


egistration applied for by Dow Chemical Company 


Phere 


“Chlorothene” is particularly suited to cold type metal cleaning operations, 
combining a solvent power comparable to carbon tetrachloride, with less than 
1/10 toxicity. It can be used on all metals, including aluminum, without corrosive 
effects, and it is highly effective in cleaning plastic molds. “Chlorothene”’ is 
soluble in acetone, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, methanol and ether. 

We will be pleased to discuss with you how “Chlorothene” can fit into your 
operation. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Omaho 
Stock Points: Albuquerque, Aurora, Ili., Erwin, Tenn., $. Norwalk, Conn. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


stributors of industrial chemicals for over a quarter 
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(Box No.): Address to offices nearest you 
ORK: 880 W. 42nd &. (86) 
AGO: 620 N. Ave. 


FRANCISCO: 68 &. (4) 





EVANS 


QWIMANAGEMENT/SERWICES: 





ARIES 
New Products & Processes 
Technical & Economic Surveys 
Design Engineering — Market Research 
Write for Brochure H 
R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





ark Microanalytical Laboratory 


Routine analyses in one week 


CH, N, &. Helogen, Fluorine, Active panes. 
Alkoxy! Alkim \e Acetyl, Terminal Methyl, etc. 
Identifications ind minor research p.-. 49 by 
specialists in organic microchemical analysis, 


HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR 
P. O. Box 17 Urbana, Il. 





ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
Industrial Waste Treatment Projects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Special Mechanical & Process Equipment 
205 Grove Street Westfield, N. J. 
Westfield 2-7117 








Chemical Research—Processes- Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Laboratory—Pilot Plant 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 





-D. JOFFE, LITERATURE CHEMIST 


A CHEMICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 
Technical, Scientific & Economie Reports 
and Related Consulting Work. 


50 EB 42nd &t., New York, N. Y. MU 32-1390 








THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personatized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM nersenne AND CHEMICAL 
NDUSTRIES 
© Burveys—Plannin 


&@—Process Design 
© Engineering Detter Drafting “Procurement 
© Bupervision of C and Op 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6 Missouri 
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=——-———— Positions Vacant 








WANTED 
RESEARCH ENGINEER 
Young 
wanted by 
work. Salary open. 


as an et os ee 


P-4167 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








ANTED 
Qualified chemist 


to head quality control and product develep- 
ment program—must have thorough experience 
formulating asphalt and vinyl asbestos tile 
flooring—salary open—reol opportunity for 
right man. All replies handled in strictest 
confidence. 


Reply P 4117, Chemical Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








VINYL POLYMER CHEMIST 


Well established national manufacturer is extend- 
ing its line of products to include polyvinyl acetate 
emulsions and other elastomeric polymers. A chem- 
ist or chemical engineer with specific experience 
in polyvinyl acetate polymerization and polymer 
development is needed to spearhead the develop- 
ment, manufecture and application of these prod- 
ucts, Excellent opportunity to grow with an ex- 
panding organization. 


Send 1 inf ion on educati experi- 
ence, reference and salary desired, All replies 
confidential. Our employees have been informed 
of this advertisement. 





P4351 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 














=<————Selling Opportunity Offered 


Salesman for synthetic resins of the industrial 
types desired, ust have prior sales experience 
and proven ability. Experience in resins not es- 
sential. We are a@ large prime manufacturer with 
complete national coverage. Present opening is in 
our eastern area. Salary, bonus, all expenses paid. 
SW-4054, Chemical eek. 


Selling Opportunity Wanted 














MES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys severing Chemical Elee- 
trial Waste a Water 


fgr's. Sales Representatives Available 


Responsible industrial and fine chemical distrib- 
uting cencern located in N. Y. C. desires to act 
as manufacturer's agent, 25 years sales and market 
development experience. 














trechemical and Metallurgical ve ay og Indus. 
Supply & T ; 
nalysis & Reports 


J. E. SIRRINE CO, 
Greenville South Carolina 








isconsin Alumni Research Foundatt 


Project Research, Consultation, and Production 
Control Services in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bac- 
tertology, Entomology, and Pharmacology. 

Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumnl Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G * Madison 1, Wisconsin 




















RA4313 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36. N. Y. 
Crushers—for Wax, Resins, etc. Free test. Miller 
& Son, Inc., 36 Meadow, East Orange 12, N. J. 
F Presses, (6) Shriver 30” x 30”. Cast Iron. 
Open, Dely. Perry Equip. 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 
. a. 








Hammermill 36 x 24 Jeffrey B2 Darien Corp. 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. _— 


Exchangers, T316 Stainless Steel, 785 sq. 
ft erry Equip. a: tans, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Ps. 


Press, Tablet, Stakes DD-2, 19 oan. Perry 
Equip. 1415 ote. 6th, Phila. 23, Pa 























WANTED 
MACHINERY OR PLANT INCLUDING 


P. O. Box 1351, Church St. Sta. N. Y. 8 MN. Y. 


{CMM CALS WANTED 


URPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 

















YERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 


|) DEALERS in used-surpl 


uy With Confidence 


Send us your inquiries for your requirements 
in Used Chemical and Process Machinery. 
—“our 37th year’— 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. 
Hobeken 38-4425 N. Y. Tel. Ba 7-0608 


|) BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES) 


Established sanitary & automotive chemical 
mig. desires a merger with or outright purchase 
%. chemical mfg. business. BO-4262, Ehemical 
‘eek. 


SPECIAL SERVICES” 


Xmas Gift Service—Free of charge. To each per- 
son on your Xmas list: I will send an attractive 
Xmas gift card, with your name as donor, listin 
24 leading magazines such as Life, Readers 
gest, Esquire, etc. They select their favorite one 
and return to me in prepaid envelope. First copy 
cess gy Tg, are then billed at reduced 

$s rates. Max ay 384 E. 98 St., Bklyn, 
N ey UL 5-3935 epresenting national maga- 
zines since 1937” 



































THIS TRACER SECTION 
can be used whenever you are looking for of offering 


EMPLOYMENT 
PERSONNEL 

EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 
OPPORTUNITIES 

PLANTS 

CHEMICALS 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


The rates are low—just call or write 
tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 


330 W 42nd St LOngacre 
NY 36 NY 4-3000 
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SPECIALTIES... 


NEW LINE: For more automotive specialties, Permatex builds a Kansas City plant. 


Big Step Westward 


As the biggest step yet in its expansion 
program, Permatex Co. Inc. (Brook- 
lyn) last week formally opened its 
new plant in Kansas City, Kan. In the 
$500,000 brick structure are mixing 
and packaging facilities—as well as 
warehouse and office space—enough to 
double current Permatex output. 

The new plant, first out-of-Brooklyn 
manufacturing facilities for the com- 
pany in its 45-year history, is only 
part of the firm’s ’54 plans. It has 
earmarked $750,000 for improving 
plant and distribution this year. And 
the way Permatex’ President C. A. 
(Pete) Benoit, Jr., sees it, expansion 
is just getting under way. 

He predicts a 100% expansion in 
sales in the next 10 years, and at the 
official dedication, put his predictions 
for his firm in a special vault, along 
with the prognostications of spokes- 
men for various phases of industry. 
The sealed vault will be opened in 
1964. 

Manufacturing Community: The 
new plant is located on a 3-acre plot 
in Kansas City’s Fairfax district, a 
fairly new industrial development. It 
is of two-level construction, air-con- 
ditioned throughout, and is designed 
for gravity-flow production of the 
specialty compounds. An underground 
tank farm provides storage capacity 
for 60,000 gal. of raw materials. 

Personnel for the plant will be 
drawn largely from the Kansas City 
area—only some supervisory people 
headed by William Hean, general 


manager, will transfer from the home 
plant. 

Permatex, best known for its first 
product, an engine sealing compound 
called Form-A-Gasket, produces a 
number of other engine sealers, and 
such specialties as cleaner-polishes, 
rust solvents, hydraulic brake fluids, 
and valve grinding compounds. 

e 
Tarnish Preventer: Welmaid Mtg. 
Corp. (Chicago) has a new aerosol 
called Pro-Tex-Sil. A tarnish preventer 
for silver, it’s claimed to get into cracks 
and crevices. A 6-oz. size retails for 
$1.50. 

e 
Anti-Onion: Mother’s Remedies Corp. 
(Chicago) markets a liquid to rub into 
hands to kill odors of onions, bacon, 
fish and dishwater. Name: No-Scent. 
A 4-oz. bottle costs $1. 

e 
Clean Solution: White House Chemi- 
cal Products Co. (Chicago) is selling 
a new product for cleaning painted 
walls, woodwork, floors. A 2-lb: can 
sells for $1, makes 40 qts. of solution. 
Tradename: White House Cleaner. 

* 
Gel Paint: Hammond Co. (Hammond, 
Ind.) currently offers a dripless-type 
paint called Breeze that’s a washable 
flat. It’s available in six colors, retails 
for $5.35/gal. 

ie 
Curl Prolonger: Louell Products 
(Brooklyn) now sells New No-Time, a 
lotion hair dryer that’s aerosol pack- 
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aged. When sprayed on wet hair, it is 
said to dry and condition hair, make 
curls last longer, Price: $1.35. 

© 
No Pour: Nitroparaffins might have 
more applications in reaction engines 
if gelled—that looks like the idea be 
hind Herman Maisner’s new patent 
(U.S. Pat. 2,690,964) assigned to Aero 
jet-General Corp. His method to make 
the gels: use 10-50% nitrocellulose, 
50-90% nitromethane, and a sensitizer 
(aniline, diphenylethylenediamine, di 
ethylamine, or tetraethylene penta 
mine), 

o 
Stalk Talk: Celery growers are taking 
a look at a formulation to eliminate 
weeds from their celery plots. Robert 
Emond and Francis Moffat worked 
out the plan for Standard Oil Devel- 
opment (U.S. Pat. 2,690,965). It 
makes use of an oil-in-water emulsion 
(oil, 60-30% by volume) maintained 
by an oil-soluble emulsifying agent 
(1-5%). The oil has a 300-400 F boil 
ing range, is 6-24% aromatic, and 
41-94% naphthenic. 20-100 gals./acre 
of the emulsion are used. 

. 
Literary Adhesive: Henry Funk and 
Marquis Reger have devised a new 
way to bind books (U.S. Pat. 2,690,- 
981, assigned to Du Pont). Basis of 
the method is a fabric impregnated 
with a mixture of polyvinyl chloride 
(27.1% by weight), tricresy] phosphate 
(10.4%), liquid polyalpha methylsty- 
rene (76%), pigment (51.3%), and 
polyvinyl acetate (3.6%). 

. 


Rust Chaser: Rust can be removed 
from auto bumpers, or other chro- 
mium plated parts, like this: The 
rusted portion is moistened with 
water, then treated with a powder of 
polycalcium silicate and aluminate. 
After it has been permitted to stand 
for a few minutes, the powder is 
rubbed off with a cloth, and the sur- 
face dried. The process is described in 
U.S. Pat. 2,690, 983, granted to Jo- 
seph Meckler and Maurice Meckler, 
and assigned to the Kromite Products 
Co. (Bedford, O.). 

. 
Silver Saver: One way to reduce cor 
rosive effects of sulfur-containing lu 
bricants on silver is to add an inhibitor 
like a 1,3,4-thiadiazolyl-2,5-bis (di- 
alkyl dithiocarbamate). It’s a proce- 
dure (U.S. Pat. 2,690,999) worked out 
by Warren Lowe and James Clayton, 
and assigned to California Research 
Corp. (San Francisco). 

° 
Country Wide: Glidden Co. has finally 
taken the wraps off its polyvinyl 
acetate-based paint for masonry and 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED SALES, INC. .. 67 
Agency—-J, Walter Thompson Co. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
co., THE 


Agency Cowan & Dengier, Inc. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. ...cccccccccess 39 
Agency—The Aitken-Kynett Co. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD ...... 70 


Agency--The Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency 


BIOS LABORATORIES, INC. .......... 1% 
Agency~—-Firestone Adv, Agency 

BUFFALO ELECTRO- SyEmIOAt co. .. 37 
Agency—John Mather Lupton 


cAnBIOS & CARBON CHR MICALS co., 
DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE & CAR ton 


CARLSON, INC., G. 0. 
Agency--Foltz- Wessinger, Ine. 


CELANESE CORP. g,! a ~one ctsee OR 
Agemy—Pllington & 


CHEMICAL sopataverion corp. eboee 69 
Agency-—-Michel Cather, Inc. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ........... 42, 43 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO. ....... 8&4 


Agency-—Sterling Adv, Agency Inc. 
OHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC., THE C. P. 878 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. ........ 86 

Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc, 

CORN Aus jaf >i Ie REFINING CORP. ...; 18 

Ageney-—J. Hayden Twiss Adv. 

DAVENPORT MACHING ¢. FOUNDRY CO. B80 

Agency Bawden Bros 
oAvionN CHEMICAL oe. Ow. OF W. R. 

GRA & co. 


y sete i. George & Keyes, ms 


py PONT DE NEMOURS & C ‘eo 
1, ORGANIC CHEMICALS Dip ee 
aS Batten,Barton, Durstine & born, Ine. 
Ue ns Oe ee ee 75 


Agency Kircher, Helton & Collett, Ine. 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. .. 59 
Agency—Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM CO., INC. 27 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc, 

EIMCO CORP., THE 
Agency—-Matsie Co, 

E880 STANDARD OIL CO. ............... 29 
Agency—McCann- Erickson, Ine. 

PERERATED METALS DiV., gheRIeAn 


SME NG & REFINING CO. .. 
ipa at Mather Lupton Co. 

FERGUSON CO., THE H. K. .......... 60 
Agency-—-The Bayless-Kerr Co. 

FILTRATION ENGINEERS, INC. ........ 66 


Agency—-W. L. Towne Adv. 
FOSTER WHEELER CORP. 
Agency--Rickard & Co, 
GIROLER CO., THE 2... cesccccecccvees cm 
Agency—Griswold-Eshlemann Co. 
GLYCERINE PRODUCERS AS8S80C. 
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SPECIALTIES. .... 


asbestos shingle homes. Introduced 
last week, the new paint, Glide-On, is 
the first PVAc paint for outside use 
that the one of the “Big 10” of the 
paint industry has sold generally, al- 
though such paints have been mar- 
keted for a number of years (CW, 
Now. 14, ’53). 

e 
Inside Job: While Glidden is kicking 
off its PVAc paint for exteriors, Sher- 
win-Williams is launching a new in- 
terior primer-sealer based on the resin, 
It is tagged Paintercraft P.V.A. Fast- 
Dri Wall Primer and Sealer. It is 
said to dry in two hours, and can be 
immediately recoated. 

° 
No Prescription: First of the “prescrip- 
tion” motion-sickness remedies to be 
put on the nonprescription list is Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Co.’s Marezine. 
The antihistamine product, cyclizine 
hydrochloride, is said to relieve motion 
sickness symptoms, without making 
the user drowsy. It will be sold in 
packages of 10 for 65¢. 

For some time, the better known 
motion sickness products have been 
passed out quite freely by airline and 
steamship medical departments to 
their firms’ passengers. But anyone 
who decided to provide his own had 
to get a prescription. Currently, sev- 
eral other makers of the remedies 
(CW, Jan. 2, p. 46) are seeking to 
get the Food & Drug Administration 
to take their products off the pre- 
scription list, too. 

e 
General Purpose: Insectic'de formula- 
tors in the U.S. are looking over a 
new all-purpose emulsifier for liquid 
pesticide formulations. It’s Toximul 
500, and is made by Ninol Labora- 
tories (Chicago). It is a blend of spe- 
cial anionic and nonionic surface-ac- 
tive agents, and is claimed to lower 
the interfacial tension between the 
emulsifiable oil and water to the point 
where there is spontaneous emulsifica- 
tion. 
* 

Fine Stuff: New, fine-grade molyb- 
denum disulfide powder has been mar- 
keted by the Alpha Corp. (Stamford, 
Conn.). The new material has an 
average particle size of less than one 
micron—less than a fiftieth of the 
particle size in many standard prod- 
ucts. 


e 

Coast Jump: O’Brien Corp. (South 
Bend, Ind.), Indiana paint manufac- 
turer, has just bought Garrett M. 
Goldberg Paint Co., San Francisco, 
which it will operate as a division. 
The Coast acquisition gives O'Brien 
national distribution and manufac- 
turing facilities for the first time. 
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SCHUTZ-O’ NEILL 
» PULVERIZER 


backed by 


of experience 


AIR FORCE PULVERIZING—AIR CLASSIFICATION 


Here is a proven, automatic and dustless method of pulverizing 
any grindable material to your desired fineness. For extremely 
fine grinding and uniform particle size distribution of product, 
the principle of centrifugal impact with air attrition utilized so 
efficiently by the Schutz-O’Neill “Superfine” Pulverizer has 
never been surpassed. The centrifugal force recirculates coarse 
particles within the mill for regrinding. The air classification 
carries the fine particles out of mill as uniform product of the 
desired particle size. 


ADAPTABLE TO THE COMPLETE RANGE OF PULVERIZING 
FROM COARSE TO ULTRA FINE 


The ease of grinding and the versatility of the unit are two fea- 
tures not found in any other pulverizer on the market. With 
proper adjustments, this mill will produce particles from 40 
mesh to low micron sizes under conditions that enable you to 
accurately control not only particle size but also the size dis- 
tribution in the product. This can be done while maintaining 
grinding temperatures below 125-130°F. The mill is ordinarily 
set for fine powdering duty, but if a coarser product is desired, it 
can be readily obtained by proper adjustment in the grinding 
and classifying chambers. 


COMES APART IN 10 MINUTES, 
EASY TO CLEAN, ADJUST, REPAIR 


Ten minutes is all you need to take apart a Schutz-O’Neill 
‘Superfine’ for cleaning, to adjust for fineness, or replace any 
part. Remove 2 pins and cone housing lifts off. Loosen 1 set screw 
and 1 nut and all other parts slide right off the center shaft. It is 
unmatched for accessibility and simple, rugged design. 


LET SCHUTZ-O'NEILL GRIND A TEST SAMPLE FOR YOU 


Send us a 50 lb. stock sample stating what your material is and 
fineness desired. You will receive your pulverized stock plus 
our engineering report giving complete details of process used 
together with recommended equipment, methods and mill plans. 








WRITE US FOR THE NAME OF SCHUTZ-O’NEILL 
(DiAdAnaag SALES ENGINEER NEAREST YOU. 


_SCHUTZ-O'NEILL COMPAN 


PULVERIZERS - GRANULATORS © ROLLER MILLS - AIR CLASSIFIERS SIFTERS HAMMER MILLS 


331 PORTLAND AVENUE + MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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HEYDEN'S 
NEW POLYOL 
FOR SHORT OIL 

ALKybS 





























TME® Alkyds excel in: 


@ Soap and alkali resistance 





® Retention of color and gloss 
@ Heat stability 
@ Durability 


@ Amino resin compatibility 
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Formula: Properties: 


CH,OH Molecular weight—120.15 
@ Fast alcoholysis ! Appearance—white crystalline 
CH3-C-CH20OH 
® No decomposition ait : powder 
CH2OH Melting point—201°C. 
Hydroxyl content—42.3% 
Combining weight—40.2 


TME™ is easy to process: 


® Negligible volatile loss 
@ Free-flowing powder 





sibs. _ — 
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Other uses for TME™: long and medium-oil alkyds; synthetic drying 
oils; polyesters, particularly those modified with diisocyanates; and resins 
for textile and printing ink applications. Technical bulletin and samples 
available on request. 





HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI « DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA « PROVIDENCE «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


Benzaldehyde + Benzoic Acids + Benzyl Chloride - Beta-Oxynaphthoic Acid + Chlorotoluenes + Creosotes - Formaldehyde + Formic Acid » Guaiacols 
Parahydroxybenzoates + Pentaerythritols + Propyl Gallate + Resorcinol + Salicylates - Salicylic Acid - Sodium Benzoate 








